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THE DOOM OF SLAVERY. 


PROCLAMATION. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD, Secrerary oF State 
or THE Unrrep Strares, 
To All to Whom these Presents May Come, Greeting: 

Know ye, that, whereas, the Congress of tlie United 
States, on the Ist of February last, passed a resolution, 
which is in the words following, namely: 

“ A resolution submitting to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States a proposition fo amend the Constitution of the 
United States : 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Unit... States of America, in Congress assembled, 
two-thirds «f both Houses coneurring, that the following 
article be proposed to the Legielatures of the several States 
as ap amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, 
shall be valid io all intents and purposes as a part of ssid 
Constitution, namely: 

_Agriore XIII. 

Sxovion 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Srcrion 2.. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. : 

And, whereas, it appears from official documents on 
file in this department that the Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States proposed as eforesaid has 
been ratified by the Legislatures of the States of Illinois, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Meryland, New York, West Vir- 
ginia, Maine, Kansas, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Missouri, Nevada, Indiana, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Vermont, Tennessee, Arkangaz, Connect- 
icut, New Hampshire, South Carolina, Alabama, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, in all twenty-seven States; 

And whereas, the whole number of States in the United 

States is thirty-six; . 
f, And whereas, the before specially named States, whose 
Legislatures have ratified the said proposed amendment, 
constitute three-fourths of the whole number of States in 
the United Statoz; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Wmi1am H. Szw- 
AED, Secretary of State of the United States, by virtue and 
in pursuance of the second section of the act of Congress 
approved the 20th of April, 1815, entitled “ An Act to pro- 
vide for the publication of the laws of the United States 
and for other purposes," do hereby certify that the amend- 
ment aforesaid HAS BECOME VALID TO ALL INTENTS AND 
PURPOSES AS A PART OF THE CONSTITUTION. OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
ly testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 

caused the seai of the Department of State to be af- 
fixed. Done at the City of Washington, this 18th day 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1865, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the 
90th. : WM. H. SEWARD, 

Secretary of State. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


HE Christmas greeting of this year wili be 

more exulting than for many a year past. 

For if all the clouds that lowered upon our 

house are not in the deep bosom of the ocean 

buried, the sun has fully pierced them, and the 

genial light of peace makes such a festival-as 
has long been unknown to us. 

It is just a year since the final crash of the 
rebellion began in the fall of Savannah. The 
triumphant march of SHERMAN was the over- 
ture to the rapid drama of the Spring, and be- 
tween the snows of last year and of this one 
of the largest and bravest armies of the world 
has melted back into the mass of the people 
without the least trouble or danger to the pub- 
- lic tranquillity. This is but one of the innu- 
merable points in which the peculiar quality of 
the American system is apparent. 

As the old year closes upon happy faces and 
merry homes the prospect of the new is not 
such as to threaten the duration of that con- 
dition which makes the people hopeful and gay. 
Every American trusts the public sagacity and 
heroism as he never did before. If he does 
not clearly see the issue of many grave: ques- 
tions, he has learned by ample and inspiring 
experience that they will not necessarily be 
wrongly settled because the settlement is for 
the present hidden. If we are prouder than 
ever before, it is a legitimate pride. If we 
are more confident, it is a justifiable faith. 
For if ever there were a true movement of the 
people it was tke late war, and if ever a people 
moved steadily and nobly forward it was this 
people who did so. 

For the heroic dead, the flower of our youth 
which the fierce war withered, there will be a 
forever renewed tenderness of private remem- 
brance and of public respect with every Christ- 
mas season. In our festive garlands we shall 
twine a leaf of rue, and in the glistening ever- 
green of holly and ivy see more than the sturdy 
plants. For the living who returned from the 
bitter field there will be always ‘at every sea- 
son a Christmas welcome in all faithful hearts. 
And for those who so long maintained. the 
fight against the Union and liberty there will 
be mingled feelings as the old domestic and re- 
ligious feast returns. Yet among those feel- 
ings hate and vindictiveness have no share. 
The festival commemorates the birth of Him 
who died for all men, and thereby proclaimed 
and sealed their common humanity. 

And if the Christmas light could show the 
late enemies of the United States that peace is 
born only of good will to men, we should all 
gladly join hands from sea to sea and raise our 
voice in one vast millennial chorus, the jubilant 





thunder of which would break all political, 
social, moral, and mental chains in the world, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will to men!” 





OUR FRENCH RELATIONS. 


WE observe that some people are so impa- 
tient of the presence of the French in Mexico 
that they cry aloud for the Government to or- 
der the French emperor out of that country. 
They declare that he is constantly sending re- 
inforcements to Maxmm1t1an—that he has had 
no positive assurance of the hostility of this 
Government to his Mexican performance—and 
that to refrain from serving him with a notice 
to quit is to drift inevitably into war. The 
same authorities make the alternative very 
easy by adding that, if Louis Napo.eon is told 
with sufficient emphasis to go, he will at once 
order his troops upon the transports, and, of- 
fering MAXIMILIAN a free passage, will grate- 
fully thank us and depart. 

If this last point were as clear in fact as it is 
in assertion our choice could be promptly made. 
But experience does not reveal such alacrity 
upon the part of foreign powers to do exactly 
as they are ordered to do; and whether France 
would leave Mexico merely because the United 
States commanded it, is a question which will 
be best answered by considering the character 
of the French people, and by the ordinary con- 
duct of all nations under such circumstances. 

Negotiations, which we infer from the tone 
of the -President’s Message upon this subject, 
are probably now pending, may very readily 
end in a peaceful solution of the difficulty. 
But a peremptory notice to the French to with- 
draw under pain of our displeasure is plainly 
war. Now good policy and humanity require 
that the United States should deliberate very 
carefully before engaging in another war. 
One of the most signal good fortunes of our 
late long and terrible struggle is, that it has 
not left us with a thirst for military glory, and 
every thoughtful citizen sees that no disaster 
could be greater than that we should acquire 
that taste. Then every material interest, ev- 
ery liberal aim of this country imperatively 
demand peace and domestic reorganization. 
That these would be indefinitely postponed by 
a general war is evident. Indeed the same 
papers which bristle with defiance of France 
and resound with the war-cry have often simul- 
taneous speculations upon the proper meth- 
od of paying the national debt, which is a 
serious consideration to every man. Nor is it 
less plain that, in the present condition of the 
lately: insurgent States, a great foreign war 
would involve this country in the gravest com- 
plications. 

Indeed the inevitable consequences of the 
peremptory policy we are considering are so 
plain, the infinite loss, sorrow, and confusion, 
whatever the event of the war might be, are so 
apparent, that we feel very confident the ad- 
vice of impatience will be estimated at its ex- 
act value. Asa matter of fact the increase of 
the French force in Mexico is not more than 
sufficient to maintain its numbers. If fresh 
armies and supplies were arriving indicating an 
intention of hostilities with this country, it 
might be reasonable to apprehend the worst. 
But it is not drifting into war to remain watch- 
ful and to confide in negotiations, which are 
conducted under a President who is known to 
be fully alive to all demands of the national 
honor and safety, and who has just said: ‘‘We 
should regard it as a great calamity to our- 
selves, to the cause of good government, and to 
the peace of the world, should any European 
power challenge the American people, as it 
were, to the defense of republicanism against 
foreign interference.......We rely on the wis- 
dom and justice of those Powers to respect the 
system of non-interference which has so long 
been sanctioned by time, and which, by its good 
results, has approved itself to both continents.” 

Negotiations carried on in that spirit are 
very sure to issue more fortunately for this 
country and for the world than a summary 
warning to a high-syirited nation that if it does 
not immediately do what we say, it shall be in- 
continently thrashed inte doing it. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


We observe in many of the journals in the 
Southern States a tone of suspicion, defiance, 
and denunciation of the press in this part of 
the country, with the most reckless vitupera- 
tion and exhortations to avoid certain papers 
and periodicals as poisonous, malicious, fiend- 
ish, and, in a word, disagreeable to the tradi- 
tions of Southern opinion. 

Now people will read what they choose. Byt 
if the great body of the population in those 
States suppose that any thing is to be gained 
by calling hard names they are curiously mis- 
taken, ‘The habit of denouncing every paper 
which did not hold its’ tongue or openly justify 
and excuse slavery was universal at the South 
before the war. It was ‘‘ ,” it was 
‘*fomenting 
public welfare,” it was ‘inviting the horrors of 
St. Domingo,” to insist that every body in the 
United States was entitled to fair play: -But 
all this is now as antiquated as the customs of 





discord,” it was ** trifling with the | 


the world before the flood. Conciliation in 
this country is to be effected in one way, and 
in one way only, and that is by the fullest and 
freest discussion of every public question. 
There are a great many well-meaning peo- 


-| ple who think that if we only hold our tongues 


on all sides trade will settle every-thing. It is 
a tatalerror. ‘Lhe interests of trade can nev- 
er be more vital than they were ten years ago. 
But they could not save us from the war, and 
they can not now give us peace. The differ- 
ences that divide the country have been fought 
out, and now they, must be talked out before 
we can be truly at rest. When it is fully un- 
derstood that nobody is to be threatened into 
silence, and that no question is to be consider- 
ed toc brittle to handle, there will be a real 
conciliation, and never before. 

And there is one plain principle which the 
press and people of the Southern States must 
sooner or later admit. It is that no question 
involving the equal rights of men, which, as 
President JoHnson says, is the foundation of 
the American system, is or can ever be a pure- 
ly local question. If arbitrary injustice, shock- 
ing to the reason and destructive of the Amer- 
ican principle, is practiced among the factory 
operatives in Lowell, every man in the coun- 
try, in Alabama as well as in Massachusetts, is 
in danger. It is both his right and his duty 
to protest. And if the capital of Lowell says 
that it is its own affair, and that nobody has a 
right to criticise or censure, it should be taught, 
as it would be, that a man might as wisely say 
that a fire in his house was his own affair, and 
forbid his neighbors to try to save themselves 
by putting it out. 

Is it impossible for people in the Southern 
States to see that a man is not ‘‘an enemy of 
the South” because he advocates fair play in a 
region where unfair play has brought us to 
blood? Can they not understand that he is not 
counseling tae women of the South to marry a 
Hottentot, or a New Zealander, or a Spaniard, 
or a negro, or an Englishman, or a Yankee, be- 
cause he wishes to save a class of the popula- 
tion from being ground to powder? Must they 
necessarily suppose that he is burning to ‘‘ hu- 
miliate the South” because he wishes that the 
fundamental principle of the Government should 
be respected? Are we not all ‘equally inter- 
ested that the troubles of the war should be set- 
tled as soon as possible, and is there any way 
of settling them except by the most unreserved 
discussion of the whole subject ? 

If the people in the Southern States had 
hitherto heard the men who differed from them 
upon vital questions instead of hanging them, 
they would not now be in the condition they 
are. And as long as they want to hang such 
men, they will not emerge from that condition. 
Republican government is practicable only with 
perfect freedom of speech; and when a com- 
munity begins to fetter the tongue and the pen, 
it will end in pure despotism or in civil war. 
We have learned that truth at tremendous cost. 
Do the people of the Southern States suppose 
that we have already forgotten it? 

And for ourselves, we certainly concede all 
the liberty we claim. If an editor in South 
Carolina or Arkansas disbelieves the American 
principle, if he distrusts a free Constitutional 
Government, if he upholds a censorship of the 
press, if he advocates caste and privilege, let 
him give his reasons, But he ought to under- 
stand by this time that it is not’arguing to call 
a man who differs from you ‘‘a blasted aboli- 
tionist,” or a ‘‘ miscegenator,” or ‘‘a fiend,” or 
‘an enemy of the South,” or any other name 
whatever. ‘The day of mere abuse has passed. 
If nothing can be uttered for a policy of injus- 
tice but a volley of vituperation, then injustice 
is doomed. We ask for a clear field and no 
favor. Gentlemen of the South, put your best 
argument foremost, and God save the right! 





BREAKERS AHEAD. 


WE must be very careful what we are about. 
The importations last week amounted to over 
$6,000,000 gold valuation. In the five and a 
half months which have expired of the current 
fiscal year they amount to $£27,000,000 ; for 
the whole fiseal year ending 3oth June next 
they will not be less than $250,000,000. This 
is at the port of New York alone, and js over 
and above all importations at Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, frontier ports, etc. 

Now, the country has just gone through an 
exhausting four years’ war. That war has cost 
nearly $3,000,000,000. Just that sum has 
been spent, lost, sunk. By that sum the na- 
tion is poorer than it was before the war began. 
Yet it seems that we cay afford to spend more 
money than ever on foreign importations — 
though the duty on such importations is from 
12 to 25 per cent. heavier than it used to be, 
and the customs revenue is averaging half a 
million in gold each working-day. 

The seeming anomaly will not bear examina- 
tion. We can not afford to spend the money we 
are spending on foreign importations. We could 
not afford it if goods were at old prices; and in 
fact we are so ravenous for foreign goods that 
we are paying two and three prices to the man- 
ufacturers of England, Germany, and France 
for the goods they are sending us. Foreign 





manufacturers are all growing rich at our-ex- 


pense, and are so busy that they decline new 
orders. If instead of spending four years in a 
wasteful war—which cost us about $40 per 
head per annum for each of the four years—we 
had been industriously engaged in productive 
labor, and had been practicing due economy the 
while, we could barely afford the extravagance 
in which we are now indulging. 

Unless something occurs to check the pres- 
ent spendthrift tendency of the people of the 
United States the collapse predicted by Mr. 
M‘CuLLocn may be upon us before the two 
years of expansion he expects shall have 
elapsed. ° 

It is of nations »s of men. A man may 
wear a bold front and keer up appearance: 
long after his substance has deyarted from him 
So long as the bank discounts his paper he 
continues to enjoy credit, and to possess so 
much money that the world suspects not his 
losses. But sooner or later the truth leaks 
out, and he is confessed a bankrupt. The 
people of the United States are not yet bank- 
rupt, but they have lost so much money in the 
last four years that nothing but severe econo- 
my and a sedulous prosecution of productive 
industry for many years to come can prevent 
their becoming bankrupt ere long. 

Great wars beget commercial revulsions. 
The British wars against Napoleon were fol- 
lowed by the commercial collapse of 1819; 
our war of 1812-'14 by the collapse of 1816- 
’17; the Crimean war by the collapse of 1857. 
Historians explain each of these collapses on 
different principles, and from their reasoning 
it would seem that the revulsions did not nec- 
essarily result from the wars, but were the 
fruit of other and distinct causes. This may 
be; but it is a curious coincidence that in this 
commercial age great wars have invariably been 
followed by severe commercial crises; and as 
of all transactions wars are the most wasteful 
of human industry and the products of labor, 
it is not unreasonable to suspect that the coin- 
cidence is not purely accidental. 

In the year 1856 and in the early part of 
1857 warnings were not wanting of the inevi- 
table consequences of the overtrading then in 
progress. The crisis of 1857 was foretold many 
times before it came. But no one listened to 
Cassanpra. Everythingwasserene. Import- 
ers could not import goods enough for the job- 
bers. Jobbers could not keep stock enough 
for their dealers. Dealers could not supply 
the public fast enough—that public which had 
its pockets full of railway bonds and stocks, 
mercantile paper, and other paper evidences of 
debt—all of which was for the time being mon- 
ey, and would buy any thing, from a brown- 
stone mansion to a red flannel shirt. When 
the evil hour came, and the paper evidences of 
debt lost their purchasing power, the public 
could not pay what they owed, the dealers 
failed on the jobbers, the jobbers failed on the 
importers, the importers failed on the foreign 
manufacturers, the railways. failed on their 
bond-holders, the cities and counties of the 
West repudiated their debts, and the whole 
commercial community went down in one gen- 
eral crash, . 

There is something striking and wholesome 
in the reminiscence. Now as then importers 
can not order goods fast enough from Europe, 
steamers can not convey them in quantities 
sufficient, jobbers can not keep stock enough 
on hand, dealers are worked to death to supply 
customers, and the public pockets are crammed 
with paper evidences of debt—legal tenders, 
national bank-notes, Seven-Thirties, debt cer- 
tificates, quarter-masters’ vouchers, deposit cer- 
tificates, gold-notes—all of them possessing 
purchasing power, and enabling the holder to 
pay 56 cents a yard for cotton cloth, $1 a pair 
for stockings, and $5 a yard for Lyons silks. 
How long can this sort of thing last ? 

The Secretary of the Treasury—an old bank- 
er and a scientific financier—warns us that 
within two years we shall have a general col- 
lapse. We shrug our shoulders, and go on 
buying foreign goods. French importers say : 
‘*‘ Would you have us stop importing when we 
can sell every case of goods at a profit of 10 per 
cent.?” Jobbers laugh at contracting their 
business so long as dealers strip their store bare 
as often as they fill it. Dealers can not be ex- 
pected to let their stocks run down so long as 
trade remains so brisk. And the gay old pub- 
lic, with its pockets full of money—in forty-five 
different shapes—spends what it has in its old 
free-handed way. If it could but be persuaded 
to retrench its expenditure; to see that when 
you subtract two from four, the remainder, in 
spite of all the metaphysics and fancy financier- 
ing in the world, is, not six, but two: the catas- 
trophe might be averted. But do people be- 
lieve CassaNDRa any more now than in the old 
Trojan days? 

Wise ae~ee rare few who will be found 
floating after the storm—will set their houses 
in order. The Secretary may or may not suc- 
‘eeed in contracting the currency. If he does, 
he will cause the collapse, as Mr. Cuase cansed 
the Wall Street collapse of April 1864. If he 

does not, it will come without him. That it 
must come, no thoughtful person can doubt, in 
view of what is patent to all. But meanwhile 
old John Public will order new opera-cloeks for 
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cent Havana, will berate licentious presses for 
unsettling public confidence, and throwing ob- 
stacles in the way of a restoration of the good 
old times; and of al! men in the world will be 
the most astonished when a hurricane arises 
some fine morning, and sweeps him from the 
financial surface. 





THE TAX QUESTION. 


Ix a recent number, referring to the incon- 
gruities of the present Internal Revenue sys- 
tem, we mentioned, by way of illustration, the 
tax on priffted books. We showed that books 
pay not less than fifteen separate taxes to the 
Government before they reach the reader. The 
subject has attracted the attention of the trade, 
and enterprising booksellers in this city, Bos-* 
ton, and Philadelphia have discovered that they 
can import books from England, pay the full 
duty, and lay them down here at less than half 
the cost of similar books printed, bound, and 
published in this country. Extensive arrange- 
ments are consequently being made for the 
importation and sale of English publications in 
this country. 

Tt has been calculated that an average book 
will take one pound weight of paper. 








Eleven per cent. revenue tax......... Tt 
Total cost of average book in this country 594 
poccrece 10 
ee © 
6 
penceees a’ 26 
eovccccce 83¢ 


In England and in many other countries 
public education is considered of such import- 
ance that books and the materials of which 
they are made are either exempted altogether 
from taxation or taxed at a mere nominal rate. 
Under the present revenue law of the United 
States they pay as heavy a tax as most articles 
of luxury. Is this in accordance with our tra- 
ditional policy and the true spirit of our insti- 
tutions? 

Congress is prepared, it is said, to modify 
the Internal Revenue law where it has proved 
either ineffective or unduly oppressive. Is it 
too much to expect that among the taxes which- 
are reduced will be those which increase the 
cost of books, and which threaten to flood the 
country with foreign publications to the exclu- 
sion of American literature ? 





THE HORRORS OF JAMAICA. 


Wuens the first vague news of the troubles in 
Jamaica reached this country the ‘‘Conserv- 
ative,” or Tory papers, with malignant eager- 
ness, hastened to declare that the massacres 
by the blacks, which they insisted were going 
on-in that island, were but another proof of 
the total incapacity of the colored race for civ- 
ilization, and that we might see in Jamaica 
what we had to expect if we treated as human 
beings men whom we have always despised and 
outraged. But now that the truth of the Ja- 
Maica massacres appears those papers are si- 
lent. Now that by the confessions of the offi- 
cial reports of the English authorities them- 
selves it is impossible to calumniate the unfor- 
tunate colored race the ‘‘Conseryative” press 
is silent. Now that it is plain that the massa- 
cres in Jamaica were the work of.men of the 
same color as those who perpetrated the slangh- 
ter of St. Bartholomew; who worked the guil- 
lotine and supervised the September massacres 
and the Noyades of the French Revolution; 
who blew Sepoys from cannon and starved 
prisoners at Andersonville—when, in fine, it is 
discovered that it is the white and not the 
black race which is guilty of these Jamaica 
crimes, ‘‘ Conservatism” is dumb. 

The simple facts of the case we published last 
week, compiled from English official sources. 
From these, it appears that there was a riot of 
the colored men to resist the execution of a 
warrant against some of their number. The 
military were called upon and fired into them, 
killing several. The infuriated rioters then 
closed with the soldiers, and seizing their mus- 
kets, slew some twenty of them in turn, and tore 
others in pieces. But Governor Eyre himself 
admits that women and chiidren were respected. 
Only one white man was subsequently killed, 
and the Governor further admits that there was 
no attempt at extending an insurrection. But 
panic instantly seized the British authorities. 
They surrounded with a military force the set- 
tlement in which the outbreak had occurred, 
summoned the Maroons, a tribe of wild mount- 
aincers, descendants of the old Spanish slaves 
upon the island, and advancing upon the in- 
habitants slaughtered them indiscriminately, 
and with such sickening details of horror that 
the Liberals of England have already appealed 
to the Government; and Lord Russexx has re- 





court-martial and hung. ‘‘I fear that the fame 
of England,” says Mr. Bricut, ‘has never re- 
ceived a deeper wound or a darker stain than 
it has from the recent transactions in that isl- 
and.” And GoLtpwin Samir, in a letter to the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, writes: ‘‘ As the case 
at present stands there is nothing whatever to 


"| prove peculiar, much less indelible, ferocity in 


the negro race. But the whites of the island, 
the English officers who have been corrupted 
by the blandishments of that depraved society 
(for it is deeply depraved), and sad to say, the 
Governor himself, have committed such atroci- 
ties, that if the Home Government were te fail 
in its duty of vindicating the character of this 
country, it will be time for an Englishman who 
cares for the honor of his nation to look out for 
another home.” 

Are such events to be lost upon us? Are 
we never to learn that honesty is the best poli- 
cy? Have we not yet been sufficiently taught 
that the “‘instinctive antipathy” and the ‘‘ nat- 
ural loathing” for an “‘ inferior race” are luxu- 
ries too costly for any people to indulge in? 
What was the spring of the very panic which 
occasioned these massacres by Englishmen but 
the consciousness that a part of the population 
has not had fair play? Our ‘‘ Conservative” 
doctors have always shouted very lustily over 
the horrors of St. Domingo. But the horrors 
of Jamaica are quite as revolting and infinitely 
more unpardonable. 





COPYRIGHT OF FOREIGNERS IN 
ENGLAND. 


A case of peculiar interest to American au- 
thors and publishers has just been decided in 
England by the Lords Justices of Appeals. 
Miss Maria S. Commins, an American writer, 
the author of ‘‘ The Lamplighter,” resided in 
Canada during and at the time of the first pub- 
lication by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. in 
London of a later work, ‘‘ Haunted Hearts.” 
Mr. Rovttepee also proposed to issue the 
work in London, and an injunction against his 
publication was obtained by the Messrs. Low. 
Mr. RovrTLepGe appealed against the injunc- 
tion, and it is this appeal which has been now 
decided. 

The chief ground taken by Mr. RoutLepcer’s 
counsel was that an alien in Canada would be 
prevented by a Canadian statute from holding 
copyright in Canada, and, consequently, while 
residing there, an alien could acquire no copy- 
right under British law. -But Lord Justice 
Tuxxer said that the question was not what 
were an alien's rights under the circumstances 
in Canada but in England; and the law left 
no question upon that subject. All copyright is 
personal property by British law; and it had 
been already decided that an alien friend who, 
by coming into a British colony becomes tem- 
porarily bound by all laws which affect all Brit- 
ish subjects, may rightfully acquire any person- 
al property and maintain it by action in the 
courts. The injunction was therefore con- 
tinued, with costs to be paid by the defendant. 

It is thus settled that an American or any 
foreign author by residing in England or in a 
British colony during and at the first publica- 
tion of a work may acquire a copyright under 
British law. 





P. P. C. 


Tue excellent Don Quixote was of opinion 
that if his adversary had only been what he 
supposed, he could have confounded him utter- 
ly. So our pleasant friend, the Lvening Post, 
is very sure that if we had said what it assumed 
we had said, it could have made mince-meat 
of us in a twinkling. But owning its illusion, 
the Don gracefully withdraws. Naturally he 
says a friendly parting word for his great proto- 
type ; for a disputant who confounds the Na- 
tional protection of equal rights with Central- 
ization is a true descendant of the worthy Knight 
who mistook an impregnable and useful mill 
for a monstrous giant. 





FARRER’S FRUIT PIECES. 


impossible any 
who likes to see beautiful fruit can fail to delight 


these to have been ted. There are no acces- 
sories of porcelain, silver plate, or baskets 
iu these They are as exact tran- 





We hope that our readers will take the trouble 
to stop and see for themselves; and they can not 
help perceiving that an artist who shows such pe- 
culiar power of observation and handling in the 
treatment of fruit deserves thoughtful consideration 
in works of a higher and different character. For 
if the Pre-Raphaelite spirit and method are so truly 
admirable in pictures of fruit, can they be altogether 
false and absurd in pictures of woods and fields? 





LITERARY. 


“The Life of Richard Cobden,” by Gricurist, 
just published by the Harpens, is a peculiarly 
timely and very interesting little work. It tells 
the story of Cospen and his connection with the 
public questions of his day in a most winning and 
lucid manner, and may be profitably consulted by 
every American ; for the questions with which Cos- 
DEN was identified are those that we must present- 
ly consider. Free trade, international peace, the 
true principles of friendly commercial treaties, and 
the limitation of the hours of labor, were subjects to 
which the Englishman devoted his rare sagacity 
and ample accomplishments. The present work is 
necessarily a sketch, but it is vividly done and jus- 
tifies the impression which the sweet and noble 
character of its hero had made upon all civilized 
nations. 





Mowse 1, of Albany, will soon issue a new edi- 
tion of the “ Life and Times of Red Jacket,” by the 
late Wii1am L. Sronz, with a biography of the 
author by his son of the same name, author of the 
“Life and Times of Sir William Johnson.” The 
biography will contain many letters now first pub- 
lished, addressed to Mr. Stoxx, by some of the most 
distinguished men of his time, who were on intimate 
terms with the veteran editor. These letters are a 
curious and interesting contribution to the history 
of our late troubles, showing at how early a period 
the intention of actual rebellion was matured. 





Mr. Freperick Savypers’s “‘ Festival of Song,” 
published by Bunce & Huntrxerox, is a collection 
of the most delightful poetry in the language from 
Cuaucer to Boxer, made by the cultivated, deli- 
cate, and sympathetic taste of a gentleman already 
favorably known, and superbly illustrated by the 
artists of the National Academy. It is one of the 
most truly beautiful of the Holiday books. 


Prano’s various Albums and collections of col- 
ored prints of Leaves, Flowers, Scenes, and Chil- 
dren’s Story-Books, are furnished at so very moder- 
ate a price that they may be truly called Beauty 
for the Million. In the brilliant bewilderment of 
Holiday selection he will not go wrong, and he will 
go very cheaply, who goes for Prana. 





In the form of a neat little pamphlet Floral 
Hand-Book, containing a complete dictionary of 
flowers, Joszpu Burrerr & Co., of Boston, issue a 
convenient reminder of their ‘‘ Standard Prepara- 
tions.” It is a ‘* Ladies’ Calendar,” sure to be pe- 
culiarly prized by the youth and maidens who give 
and receive flowers, for it interprets their gifts. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 
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bellious States, and moved certain amendments thereta, 
which, together with the resolution thus amended, were 
adopted. 

In the House, Mr. Raymond presented the credentio!s 
of Tennesere members, which, after a brief debate, were, 
on Mr. Rayn i's motion, referred to the Select Commit- 
tee by 126): 4.041 nays. A resolution giving the mem- 
bers the privilege of the floor, pending the dcci-ion of their 
case, was tabled by a vote of 90 to63. Subsequently a reso- 


lution was adopted inviting them to take seats in the hall 
of the House of Representatives, 
December 13: 


In the Senate, a resolution was referred to pay the ls \¢ 
Senator Collamer's salary to his widow.—Mr. Summe ‘s 
resolution to find out the employ’s in the Treasury «ud 
War departments who have not taken the oath of lovalty 
was passed. : 


_ In the House, General Schenck offered a joint resslu- 
tion asking a suspension of orders for mustering ont tle 
officers of the Veteran Reserve Corps, which was passed. 
—A bill was referred to provide for the sale of Govern- 
ment mineral lands.—A Paboinition was referred anthor- 
izing the entry for consumption of goods in bon! on pay- 
ment of the respective rates of duty.—Oo motion of Mr 


Stevens the Houre took up the resolution providing for a 
joint committee to examine into the condition of the Inte 

ied Confederate States, as returned from the Senate 
with amendments, which were concurred in by the House. 


—A bill was referred to extend the benefite of the Bounty 
Act of March 3, 1865, to all who served honorably in the 
late war.—The Judiciary Committee were instructed to 
report what compensation ought to be given for property 
in revolted States destroyed by our armies. 


December 14. 

In the Senate, a portion of the day was occupied 
in the delivery of tributes of respect to the memory of the 
late Senator Collamer, of Vermont. Glowing eulogies upon 
his character and abilities were pronounced by Senators 
Foot, Harris, Johnson, Fessenden, and others. Resolu- 
tions of respect, introduced by Mr. Foot, of Vermont, were 

unanimously.—The Senate adjourned till the 15ih, 

Tn the House, several changes in committees were an- 
nounced by the Speaker.—A intion. was adopted to ad- 
journ (the Senate concurring) from December 20 to Janu- 
ary 9.—A bill was passed sppropriating $30,000, or so much 
as may be necessary, to furnish and repair the President's 
house.—A bill was also passed appropriating $15,440,000 
for the payment of invalid and other pensioners.—A bill 
was reported, and referred to*the Committee on the 

, making appropriatiogs for the eu 
Point Academy for te ending June 50, 1867.—A bill 
was introduced and rred, providing that the Albany 
bridge over the Hudson shell be a highway for the pur- 
poses authorized by the New York Legislature, and may 
be used as a postal route of the United States._A resolu- 
tion was adopted to print 20,000 copies of General Grant's 
report.—A resolution was offered and passed declaring 
that treason against the United States Government is a 
crime and ought to be punished.—Enulogies on the late 
Senator Collamer, of Vermont, were pronounced. by sev- 





= ont, after which the House adjourned till the 


December 18: 


In the Senate, a petition of Vice-Admiral Farregut and — 


1100 other naval officers for increase of pay was referred. 
—The House bill, appropriating $30,000 to refit the White 
House, was passed.—The joint committee appointed to 
devise proper testimonial proceedings in memory of ! res- 
ident Lincoln made a report, which was agreed to, provid- 
ing for a eulogy on the virtues of the deceased by Secre- 
tary Stanton, to be delivered before the two Houres on the 
12th day of February next, the anniversary of the lite 
President's birthday.—A resolution was adopted appro- 
priating $500,000 for the relief of destitute Incians 

In the House, the credentials of Mr. J. M. Johnson, from 

were ted and referred to the Select Com- 

mittee. To the same Committee were referred resolutions 
providing that no lately rebellious State shall be enti:! 4 
to in © until its Legislature -unll 
have repudiated the rebel war debt and all claims for 
slaves emancipated; deciaring 
should be admitted from those of them that have ratitid 
the anti-slavery itutional d t, repudiated the 
rebel debt, passed laws for the protection of the freedmen, 
and complied with other reyuirements of President John- 
son, apd euunciating the theory that class rule should act 
bh fter be gnized by oe that all should receive 
equal —, without to social position or race. 
Mr. Thornton, of Tilinois, offered a@ preamble aid re-olu- 
tions setting forth that any extension of the elective fran- 
chiee by either the President or Congress would be an 
unwarfranted assumption, which were tabled by a vote of 
111 to 46.—A resolution was adopted requesting informa- 
tion of the President relative to the steps taken by Maxi- 
milian and his friends to obtain his recognition by our 
Government as Emperor of Mexico. —The House .con- 
curred with the Senate arrangements for the eulogy of 
President Lincoln, and a bill was passed appropricting 
$25,000 to Mrs. Lincoln.—A resolution indorsing the views 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to a contraction 
of the currency was adopted by a vote of 144 to 6.—The 
House then went into Commitiee of the Whole on the 
President's Message, and the remainder of the session was 
occupied in a speech on reconstruction by Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens. 








NEWS ITEMS, 


On*the 12th inst. Brevet Brigadier-General Morris, of 
the regular army, Commander of Fort M‘Henry, died at 
Baltimore, aged about sixty years. 

The depredations of guerrillas, or rather highway rob- 
bere, ae they certainly are, still continue in Tennessee. 
The town of Lavergne was actually seized by these des- 
peradoes, but was saved from complete pillage and destruc- 
tion by the military. 

A Georgia letter-writer says that, “‘ for one Northern 
man coming into the Carolinas to live, there are at least 
twenty coming into Georgia. It is plain fact, and no ex- 
aggeration, to say that there are hundreds of such men 
locating in Northern and Western Georgia.” 

Hon. Phillip Allen, formeriy Governor of Rhode Island, 
and afterward United States Senator, died on the 11th 
inst., at his residence in Providence. 

Hon. Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, who was attacked with 
paralysis on the 15th inst., died on the 18th in Washing= 
ton, aged seventy years. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





mond prison of the Fenian Head Centre Stephens. It was 
suspected that the officers of the prison were reepon<ible 
for his escape, and tie Governor wes suspended. A fel- 

irator of Stephens haz “cen cond i to twen- 


low P P 
of penal servitude. 
 Feeat thousand British troops were stationed ... Ire- 


as an additional precaution, the Channe! fleet 
had been ordered to winter off the coast. 
A special commission has been ordered to :nquire into 
the Jamaica atrocities. 
The text of the circular of the Spanish Minister for for- 
eign affairs on the Chilean question is published. 1: is a 
document, and tends to } the position of 
The operations against are not tobe 
ueretofore announced, the ar is tocon- 
from Matamor. , re- 
a war between the 
nited States and Fr on account of the Mexican 
oan that the Rio Grance Valley 


ill be the opening * ilogpeand, profe. to have 
chumnday ont their mil operas. 





evi '. 
South America that the alijed troops 


retard! 
up the Parana Riv: 


that the representaiives . 
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Decemmer 30, 1865 


THE GARDEN OF 
GETHSEMANE. 


Ovurtsrp the walls 
on the eastern side, 
near the Gate of St. 
Stephen, a fine view 
may be seen of this 
beautiful Garden, 
the most highly cul- 
tivated piece of 
ground about the 
Holy City. From 
this stand-point one 
can see down into it, 
with its dark olive 
foliage in agreeable 
contrast to the whit- 
ish gray of the sur- 
rounding rocks. 

The Garden con- 
sists of about half an 
acre, nearly square, 
and surrounded by a 
high wall. The en- 
trance, like most in- 
closures or buildings 
outside the protect- 
ing walls of Jerusa- 
lem, is guarded by 
a low doorway and 
massive iron door. 

After loud and re- 
peated knockingsthe 
door is slowly open- 
ed by a Franciscan 
monk, the guardian 
and gagdener of the 
place, who is called 
Angelo. 

This monk gar- 
dener is as surly as 
a mastiff on first ac- 
quaintance; but in 
time, as one sees 
more of him, he 
thaws out, and be- 
comes more or less 
communicative. 

The Garden con- 
tainseight aged olive 
trees, which form 
the oldest group of 
trees in the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, 
along the foot of the 
thountain. The wall 
which surrounds 
these trees was built 
a few years ago, to 
prevent the enthusi- 
astic pilgrims from 
destroying them in 
cutting and carrying 
away souvenirs. — 
One old tree, which 
stands to the south 
of the Garden, that 
was not included 
within the wall, 
next began to be 
mutilated, when the 


the highest antiqui- 

ty, aud are hollow, 

and seldom bear 

fruit, on account of 

their great age. — 

Their hollow trunks 

are filled up with 

stones, to make 

them strong agefnsi 

the high winds of 

winter, and the roots 

are also terraced 

about with stones. 

At long intervals, 

when these trees bear, the olives are carefully gath- 
ered and pressed by the Franciscan monks, and the 
oil thus obtained is presented to distinguished sons 
of the church in . Doubtless the roots of 
one of these trees were once watered with the tears 
*of Jesus, during that night of ‘‘agony and bloody 
sweat,” when he prayed for the last time upon this 
ungrateful earth—when in deep submission to the 
grand plan of redemption He said, ‘‘O my Father, 
if this cup may not pass away from me except I 
drink it, Thy will be done!” 

As I sat upon a stone under one of the trees I 
recalled to memory the scene of that terrible night. 
My Latin friend, who had accompanied me 1n sev- 
eral of my walks, stood near me, and pointed to the 
opposite bank of the Kedron. “See,” said he, 
‘“‘that path winding down from the Gate of Si. 
Stephen. It was by that path the Master descend- 
ed with His disciples, after breaking bread and 
singing a hymn with them in the upper room on 


Mount Zion. Near that brook He said to them, | 


* Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder.’ ‘And 
He took with Him Peter and the two sons of Zeb- 
edee, and began to be sorrowful and very heavy.’ 
On that ledge of rock lay the drowsy disciples, #ho 
could not watch with Him in His agony for one 
short hour, althouglr twice aroused by the suffering 
Master, and where, at last, knowing that His hour 
was come, He told them to sleep on and take their 
_— It =o He told His wondering follow- 
ers that the betrayer approached. Then appeared 
the light of torches through these olive’ branches, 
and here they heard the clamor of the multitude as 
they approached with staves and swords—the emis- 
saries of the chief priests and elders of the 

And these silent trees were the witnesses of the aw- 
ful treason of that night, when the professed friend 


JESUS IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE.—[Desicyep sy Gustave Dorr.]} 


and foflower betrayed Him with a kiss, and of His 
divine forbearance when He calmly said unto His 
betrayer, ‘Friend, wherefore art thou come?’ It 
was here the indignant Peter, spurred by the foul 
proceedings against his Master, drew his sword and 
struck the servant of the high-priest. Here that 
Jesua, with a divine forgetfulness of self, said to His 
zealous disciple, ‘Put up again thy sword into its 
place, for all they that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword ;’ here that, with lamb-like submis- 
sion, He gave Himself up, and addressed a reproach 
to the multitude who came upon Him, armed with 
staves and swords, as ff He were a malefactor ; it 
was here—oh, shameful to relate—that in that dark 
hour His disciples fied and left Him alone in the 
hands of the hardened multitude !” 

I unconsciously resumed, in my own mind, the 
thread of what he had been saying, and I saw the 
dark figures of the fleeing disciples vanishing in the 
shades of night, and the armed multitude emerging 
from the grove of olive trees, with the lurid glare 
of their torches flashing upon that face of resigtia- 
tion of the central figure, and the frowning visages 
of the agents of the chief priests and ‘elders, by 
whom he was surrounded. I could see the rays of 
light flickering through the foliage, and’ glancing 
athwart the trunks and branches, and the 
shadowy forms of the people in the back-ground. I 
could follow the abandoned Jesus, accompanied by 
the noisy multitude, across the brook and up the 
winding path to the gate of that ungrateful city 
over‘which He had wept, and I could discern the 
figure of Peter gliding along in the dark behind. 

The in heaven must have wept that night 
at the’ inhumanity of man toward ‘his Saviour! 
Sympathy there must have béen in that celestial 
world—on earth there was none! 


BY THE CHRISTMAS HEARTH. 


To-pay at home beside the hearth, 
Warm with the ruddy embers’ glow, 
We keep our Christmas, so unlike 
The Christmas of a year ago, 
When in the camp at earliest dawn 
The grimy-throated cannon woke 
Our slumbers, and within the east 
The golden light of morning broke. 


Ah! then the smoke of battle hung 
Its sulphurous cloud our land above, 
And bitter feud and hatred filled 
Brave hearts that should have warmed with love ; 
Bat now at. home beside the hearth 
We keep the day with song and cheer, 
While from each spire the Christmas bells 
Ring out with voices sweet and clear. 


Bring holly, rich with berries red, 
And bring the sacred mistletoe ; 
Fill high each glass, and let our hearts 
With kindliest feelings overflow ; 
So sweet it seems at home once more 
To sit with those we hold most dear, 
And after absence once again 
To keep the merry Christmas here. 


This day. the Prince of Peace was born, 
When hope first dawned uy ~ the earth; 
To-day with fervent hymns of. pruise 
We celebrate His. wondrous birth, 
Who set the bends. of death aside, 
And triumphed o’er the voiceless grave— 
The risen Christ, God's holy Son, 
Who died a ruined ‘world to save. 
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THE 
TOY-SELLER’S 
CHRISTMAS. 


You would hard- 

ly fancy that sell- 
ing Christmas gifts 
was an occupation 
to breed melancho+ 
ly, and yet Simeon 
Golding had found 
it so. Ever since 
the rush began to 
buy presents he had 
grown more and 
more sad; until, 
when the 24th of 
December came, and 
all the world was 
out buying things 
for the morrow, he 
felt a desperate im- 
pulse to leave his 
shop to take care of 
itself, and go away 
somewhere, any 
where, to get out of 
the sight and sound 
of all this gladness 
in which he had no 
share. You would 
never have taken 
Simeon Golding for 
a man.of sentiment 
—nobody thought 
that of him of cll 
the people who had 
bought holiday pres- 
ents for ten years in 
his gay little shop on 
Broadway. If peo- 
ple thought ef Irim 
at all, it was as an 
honest, dull fellow, 
an obliging shop- 
man, who minded 
his own business, 
and was pretty sure 
to have on hand just 
what any one want- 
ed—sure, also, not to 
forget orders or dis- 
appoint customers. 
If you had told them 
that he was an old 
bachelor, very like- 
ly they would have 
smiled, and said, ‘: I 
thought as much. 
His whole mind is 
in his business, you 
see. That's what 
mak. \ him so care- 
ful and punctual.— 
It’s the best toy-shop 
in the city.” 

But for a man 
whose whole wind 
was in his. busines 
this mood of Sime 
on’s was a strange 
one. He scarcely 
knew himself how 
it had grown on him 
so overmasteriny ly. 
He had always felt 
something of it at 
holidey time — just 
a sense of lonerome- 
ness. It madchim re- 
member, you know, 
hew solitary ke was 
when he caw s0 
many surprises. pre- 

80 many to- 
kens of thought and 
care for wives, and 
children, and hus- 
bands, and lovers— 
and remembered that 
for him no Christmas 
gifts would wait. No 

gentle woman's voice would wish him “ Merry 
Christmas!” no clamorous children would throng 
round him with their noisy plecsure. But hitherto 
it had all ended as it had begun in this vague ione- 
someness ; the mood had never overpowered him ae 
it had done this year, making him for the first time 
almost unequal to the demands upon him, and ha- 
miliating him in the eves of his assistants, whom he 
had held in awe hitherto by his superior capacity 
and readiness. Is it, I wonder, that we feel the 
presence of Fate long before she stands beside us— 
that vague hints of coming events are in the air, 
and the strange restlessness for which we can not 
account is the stirring of the soul at some presence 
felt-ere yet it is seen? 

Simeon Golding was past forty. Far back ia 
the morning land of youth lay all his old dreams, 
and hopes, and loves. It was strange how near 
they had seemed to him this year since the 
tions for Christmas commenced. He needed only 
to close his eyes on city sights, bis ears on city 
sounds, to feel himself a boy once more. He lived 
all those early years over again-years in which he 
was the one joy and hope in life to his widowed mo- 
ther. Then some one cared for him. Then no 
Christmas went by without its gifts. He remem- 
bered how the very thing he wanted was sure to 
come ; and how he used.to earn money by stealth 
to be able to give her some token of merry Christ- 
mas. Hc saw her, looking back, so 
gentle woman to whom sorrow, 
taught lessons of sainthood—saw 
fire with pale, placid face, and hair where 
years, bad sown threads of silver; but yet, ip: 
of all;-with a smile always bright for him, 
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one of those well-remembered smiles, one touch of 
that gentle hand! He had been nearly twenty-five 
years old when she died; but just as 1nuch his mo- 
ther’s boy as the day his father had left him to her 
keeping. He wondered to feel the tears filling his 
eyes—eyes that wept so seldom—as the memory of 
that great loss swept over him: the still, still face; 
the dear, stirless lips that would never smile more ; 
the hands folded dumbly on the breast, like a saint’s 
in some trance of prayer; and then'the open grave, 
the lowered coffin, and the earth dropping on it sol- 
emnly, with the pale November sunshine overhead, 
and the dead leaves soaked with moisture at his feet, 

It was in the dark days which followed that the 
sun of his life arose, and he loved with the one pure 
and perfect passion of which his being was capable 
—the ripe fruit of his whole manhood. He remem- 
bered how he had seen her first—that girl so bright 
and so bonny! He recalled her dark eyes, which 
seemed kindled sometimes by an interior light, like 
the flame which glows through the heart of an opal; 
which at other times were full of a brooding melan- 
choly that stirred his heart even more than their 
brightness. He remembered the clear, dark com- 
plexion, with its rich, glowing coloring; the heavy- 
falling black hair; the bright, wayward face, with 
its full, pouting lips, and its expression self-willed, 


' yet wonderfully beguilifg. How well he had loved 
. her, without one thought whether she could return 


it or not. Looking back, he did not wonder at this 
love; nor was he sorry for it—all in vain as it had 
proved. She had rejected his suit, not unkindly, 
but with ar ©.» and manner which made him feel 
how utterly impossible it was that she could care 
for him. And then he had gone away from the 
little country village, and had never gone back 
since, not even to look at his mother’s grave. What 
need, when she was buried in his heart, and all her 
truth and tenderness commemorated there as on a 
monument ? 

He had never heard about her any more—that 
bright enchantress of his young manhood! He had 
never cared to hear. If she loved and married some 
one else afterward he did not want to know it; and 
perhaps this was why he had kept away from Hills- 
boro. Five vears he had served in another man’s 
toy-shop, and then he had opened this one of his 
own: where, as the phrase goes, he had done well. 
And now he was past forty, and all alone, and Christ- 
mas was coming on. 

He had never cared for any woman since that 
dark, bright vision had dawned, star-like, in his 
sky, and set again for him forever. Nor was this 
from any high-flown notions of constancy or senti- 
ment. He had not resolved never to love again—or, 
indeed, speculated about it at all. Simply, he was 
just one of those men whose nature never blossoms 
but once. So he looked forward to nothing—no- 
thing, that is, beyond his present life. He had 
looked at himself in the glass that morning, and 
noted how strong and tough of fibre he was—noted 
the plain, rugged outlines of face and figure—and 
thought resignedly that he was good for at least 
twenty years more of hard work. He would make 
all the money he could, and then; when he died, 
xive it to some one who needed it, whom it would 
make happier, and who would therefore think of 
his memory sometimes with tender gratitude. Whe 
this some one should be he did not know, but he 
would tind out by-and-by. You see he was not a 
man of expanded benevolence, this toy-seller. He 
never made any lange schemes. His money would 
not go to missions, or tract societies, or hospitals. 
Iie dealt in small things always, and he just wanted 
to raise himself a monument in some one grateful 
heart. And the day went on, the strange restless- 
ness he could not shake off overpowered him, and 
the burden of his solitary life pressed upon him 
more heavily, and it was afternoon. 

He was standing behind the counter, idle for a 
moment, though there was no lack of customers in 
the shop on whom the rest were waiting. He had 
forgotten where he was until a yoice recalled him. 

‘*If you please, Sir, is there any thing pretty 
which I could buy for a quarter of a dollar ?” 

There was something in the voice which sounded 
to him like an echo of his dreams. He looked at 
the speaker in a bewildered way, as if he were not 
quite sure whether he were awake. Was he twen- 
ty-five years old again and in Hillsboro? Here 
were the dark, slumbrous eyes, the heavy-falling 
hair, the rich tints of cheek and lip that had lived 
all these years in his memory. But the figure was 
smaller. This girl at his counter was twelve, per- 
haps, and the simplicity of childhood was in her 
look. Still he had almost called her, before he 
thought, by the name of that early vision, the spell 
of the past was so strong upon him. She repeated 
her timid question, and he bent toward her then, 
fully in possession of his faculties, alert to the de- 
mands of the occasion. 

“Ts it for yourself?” he asked. 

“No, for my mother. She is very ill, and we 
haye so. little. money that I can spend but this, 
which ismy own. I want so to make her a Christ- 
mas present. Is theréany thing that I can buy?” 

.He laid before her some trifles, each one worth 
several: times her quarter, but small and simple 


. enough to convey to an undiscriminating child the 


idea of cheapness. 
** Any of these you can buy,” he said, kindly. 
She selected a tiny Parian vase, just large enough 


- for a single rose-bud, und gave him her piece of cur- 


reney. He wrapped up the vase lingeringly-in a 
soft paper. How could he lose sight of her, he 
thought, so like as she was to her? Then, too, 
perhaps he could help her. He gathered courage 
from, the exigency of the situation. 

‘* Did you say your mother was ill ?”’ he asked. 

“ Very ill, Sir!” 

‘* You have other friends, of course?” And then, 


» seeing the surprised look on her face, he explained, 


..“*Don’t-think I’m curious or impertinent, only you 


. are so like a very dear friend I had once that I can 
- mot.bear to part with you if there is any chance, 


the least chance, that I could do any thing—for that 


© old friend's sake, you kuow—to make your Christ- 


4 Tas; 


anty-happier. 
When he had said this he pansed, frightened at 





tne impulsiveness which he fonnd in himself still, 
this man of forty. The girl had an u\saal amount 
of peretration for her years. She flacued a search- 
ing glance at him, and made up her mind that he 
was an honest and a good man, who meant just 
what he said—no less, no more. 

“We have no friends,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ex- 
cept the doctor, who comes to see my mother, and 
is very kind. My father came to New York a year 
ago, to get into business, and died soon after. We 
have lived since partly on the money he left us, and 
partly on what my mother earned by embroidery. 
But now, for several weeks, she has been too ill to 
work.” 

‘Then may I come to see her? There might be 
some way in which I could help you, and I wish I 
could, ‘for the sake of that dear friend who was so 
like you.” | 

“Thank you, Sir. I know my mother will be 
glad to see you. You will find us at No. 11 Car- 
mine Street. My mother is Mrs. Reynolds.” 

‘<T will come this evening,” he said, as he landed 
her the little vase. ‘I will not be later than I can 
help; but to-day, you know, we are very busy.” 

She smiled with a bright smile, Marian Varick’s 
own smile, and went out. He stood a moment 
won‘ering at himself. What connection was there 
likely to be between this unknown Mrs. Reynolds 
and the Marian Varick to whom he had bidden 
good-by fifteen years ago, in that little New Hamp- 
shire town? And yet those eyes and that hair— 
were there many such faces in this world? He did 
not feel so solitary any more. He had an interest 
now; he too. He began to serve customers brisk- 
ly, with his old, cheery manner. 

But at seven o'clock he left the shop. Never had 
he done such a thing be‘vre since he first com- 
menced business as to leave his shop to his subor- 
dinates on the night before Christmas. But, care- 
ful man as he was, he felt urged on by some power 
apart from himself so that he could not wait for the 
lagging hours. He arranged matters as well as he 
could, thankful that people whom he could trust 
were about him—went home for a hurried supper; a 
hurried adjustment of linen and neck-tie, and then 
took his way across the city. Twice he stopped, 
once at a bookseller’s, where he bought an ele- 
gant volume—for he was too delicate, this sandy- 
haired, dull-looking man, whom no one suspected 
of delicacy, to make gifts out of his own shop—and 
once at a florist’s, where he purchased the most ex- 
quisite rose-bud he could find. He stood in Car- 
mine Street at last, rung the bell at the door of No. 
11, and inquired for Mrs. Reynolds. 

‘*Two flights up—the back room,” the woman 
answered, civilly ; and he went up the stairs. 

Before the door of the room he paused a moment, 
with that strange, overmastering feeling which 
comes to one sometimes in the great crises of life. 
He could scarcely breathe. He did not know what 
he expected, but he felt Fate at his side leading 
him on. He knocked at the door at last, and 
the girl whom he had seen at his shop opened it. 
Standing there on the threshold he saw one sight 
only—a woman's face on the pillows—a face with 
crimson flushes on the olive cheeks, with great, 
dark, sad eyes and heavy-falling hair—Marian Var- 
ick’s own. Her glance met his, and the color in 
her cheeks deepened. She spoke first. 

‘Are you the friend, Simeon Golding, whom 
God has raised up for me at my sore need? Have 
you forgiven me the pain I caused you once?” . 

‘*There was no need to forgive you, Marian,” 
the man said, humbly—‘‘ no need. I was glad to 
have known what love was, even though it was all 
in vain. I have never loved any one since, and I 
thank God that He has brought me to you at last.” 

“Tt is indeed at last,” she said, ‘‘ for I am count- 
ing my life now by hours. The doctor said so this 
afternoon, while she, poor child, was gone out ;” 
and her fond eyes rested on the girl at her bed’s 
foot. ‘‘She knows it now, and she is trying to be 
calm and strong for my sake.” 

The toy-seller glanced at the stand beside the 
bed, and saw the little white vase on it. She had 
not dared keep it till the morrow, poor child, lest 
morrow for her mother there should be none. He 
took his rose-bud from its soft cotton wrappings 
and put it into the vase silently. The book he 
would not offer—it was no time for Christmas to- 
kens other than flowers, such as one might fancy 
would bloom in another world as well as in this, 
Mrs. Reynolds looked at the rose with eyes that 
had loved and rejoiced in beauty all her life long. 

‘It was so good of you to fetch it,” she said. 
‘Tt makes me think of Hillsboro. You used al- 
ways to bring me roses there, you know.” 

Yes, heknew ; but to him, seeing her so changed, 
it seemed ages sincethen. She understood his far- 
away look. 

‘Yes, it was long since,” she answered to his 
thought. ‘I have loved since then, and I have 
lost, and now I am going home.” 

He wondered to see her so calm—to see the child 
so calm also—to be so calm himself, when the only 
woman he had ever loved lay dying. 1t was God's 
peace, he thought, resting on the scene, hushing 
their three hearts. 

‘* Has your child any friends?” he asked, after a 
while. 

“Only you.” 

‘Then there is no one to whom I need give her 
up. Think, if you could have loved me she might 
have been mine. Will you give her to me now? 
It will make.amends for all losses. I am able to 
care for her. I will be faithful to your trust.” 

‘‘Yes, yours was always a faithful soul,” she 
murmvrred. ‘‘ Marian, child, will you go with Mr, 
Golding when I am gone ?” 

For a moment a great sob strangled the girl’s ut- 
terance, but she conquered it bravely, and an- 
swered to the entreaty in her mother’s eyes: 

‘“* Yes, mother.” 

‘Go with bim, dear, and be as good-a child to 
him as you have been to me. Let him never be 
lonely in the world any more.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Then they wereall silent, and the moments‘went 
on so fast, so fast ! 


The hours passed from nine o'clock til] midnight. 
Now and then the mother-spoke some word of fond, 
lingering love to her child, or of gratitude to her 
other watcher; but, for the most part, all was still. 
At last they heard the clock in a neighboring bel- 
fry strike, and the dying woman counted the twelve 
strokes. A smile flitted like the ghost of her old 
brightness across her face. 

‘*See!” she said, “it is Christmas, and I give 
you my Christmas gift. From to-day Marian shall 
be your daughter.” 

He took in his the girl’s hand, which those cold 
fingers placed tire, taking upon him so a solemn 
vow. From henceforth the welfare of Marian Rey- 
nolds would be his life’s end and aim. She would 
be to him in place of the own children he was never 
to see at his fireside. Having her, he would not 
miss them. Having her, he would never be lonely 
or solitary any more. For him, as for other men, 
Christmas would have a meaning. There would 
be one for him to make happy—one for whom to 
toil, and save, and live, ay, die if need were—for it 
meant all this to that faithful, honest soul when he 

his adopted child, his Christmas gift, from 
Varick’s dying hand. 

At last the night wore toward the morning. The 
keen, penetrating cold which just precedes the dawn 
chilled them. A faint pink began to flush the sky. 
The mother looked up, with the crimson dying on 
her cheeks, the light fading from her eyes, and 
whispered to her child: 

‘*To-day I shall keep my Christmas with your 
father in the land of the angels. Good-by, my 
darling!” Then she looked into Simeon Golding’s 
eyes, and said with tones so low that he had to 
bend very near to catch them—‘“ My friend, you 
have been faithful unto death.” 

And then the dawn light came in—‘‘ the morn of 
the Nativity had just begun to break.” 

Mr. Golding rose and put out the night lamp. 
When he came back to the bedside he saw the eyes 
from which the soul no longer looked, the hands 
falling dumbly, and knew that Marian Varick, in 
the hush of the Christmas dawning, had gone home, 
and for her the Heavenly morning “ had just begun 
to break.” 





THE LESSON OF SANTA CLAUS. 


A Moopy man was Mr. Acidger Krabb, and a dis- 
contented. Stocks in which he had placed both re- 
liance and money had depreciated; taxes were in- 
creased ; business was almost at a stand-stil! ; cred- 
itors were pressing, and debtors procrastinating ; 
altogether, Mr. Krabb was, or considered himself, 
an ill-used and persecuted man. To be sure, he 
still.had an income adequate to the support of his 
family in a luxurious style; but was not that in- 
come liable to an onerous Internal Revenue per- 
centage? He owned sundry lots in desirable situa- 
tions, whose value had mere than quadrupled within 
afew years; but then, did not the rise of real estate 
entail a proportionate increment of assessments ? 

A moody man, then, was Mr. Acidger Krabb, and 
a discontented; and more moody and discontented 
than was his wont he sat, one Christmas-eve, before 
his library fire, brooding over his grievances and 
mesmerizing his melancholy, so to speak, into vivid 
“rapport” with himself. The fire burned with a 
dull glow, as if entering a sullen protest against 
burning at all-in such companionship, and divers 
sulky silhouettes of coal flatly refused to ignite, and 
obtruded themselves from between the grate-bars 
in mute but forcible objurgation. The shadows 
from the furniture gave up their flickering holiday 
dance and ranged themselves around the walls like 
grim black sentinels, standing guard against the 
approach of cheerfulness; and spiteful little impish 
draughts flitted in at the crevices of the doors and 
windows, and sought the vulnerable places in Mr. 
Krabb’s raiment, and crawled down the back of his 
neck, and climbed up the legs of his trowsers, and 
insinuated themselves into his coat-sleeves, while 
their parent wind raged outside as of too great bulk 
to enter bodily. . 

To him the fire showed no bright pictures of 
Christmas merriment, no shifting panorama of 
Christmas firesides in many homes; for him the 
shadows only gloomed like pall-bearers. The wind 
brought him no glad tidings of great joy, such like 
as Christmas winds have loved to bring since that 
day whereon the Child was born, whose migsion was 
Love and Charity—peace on earth and good-will 
toward men. His ears heard not the jovial hum 
with which that wind enlivened many another hearth 
that Christmas-eve, bearing its part in the family 
chorus of happy voices, or trolling forth its own 
lusty song of holiday cheer; but only its harsher 
tones of reproof for his churlishness as it circled 
about his darkened house, seeking in vain for «ome 
congenial chord which might vibrate in harmony 
with its robust carol. 

It was just past eleven o'clock ; but his two chil- 
dren had been. sent to bed. some hours before with a 
snappish reprimand for the indecorus hilarity where- 
with they were inclined to hail the approaching 
advent of Santa Claus, whose culture Mr. Krabb op- 
posed, and whose very existence he disrespectfully 
denied. 

“Stop your infernal racket, you little torments!” 
he had said, ‘“‘and be off to bed! It’s high time 
you got over all that babyish nonsense about Santa 
Claus, and learned to be grateful to your parents for 
the presents you receive.” 

So the children had gone to bed, and Mrs. Krabb, 
good soul, had followed to smooth their little pil- 
lows, and cheer their hearts with soothing stories 
of Santa Claus, the patron of all good boys and girls, 
and of the wondrous things he brought to delight 
those whehad behaved well during the year; with 


concerning benevolent fairies and good-natured gob- 
lins, who conferred all sorts of happiness on good 
children and meted out inexorable poetical justice 
to their oppressors. + 

Hence it was that on Christmas-eve, of all the 
nights in the year, Mr. Acidger Krabb was sitting 
alone before his library fire, a moody man and 4 





- discontented. Discontented with the world, dis- 


many other marvelous legends of Christmas-time - 





contented with his fortune, and, worss than all, 
discontented with himeelf. He felt that others, 
whose lot in life was harder than his own, had some- 
thing in their hearts that night which brightened 
lowly chambers, and seasoned humble fare; and 
shed a happy radiance around the family circle of 
all who hed a home; while he, repellent of affec- 
tion, was left in desolate solitude, more marked by 
contrast with the universal conviviality of the sea- 
son. Snatches of mirthful songs from passing mer- 
ry-makers were borne upward to his windows by 
the reproachful wind, and ever and anon a burst of 
glad laughter from some neighboring house broke 
for a moment the ghastly silence of the apartment, 
and reminded him that of all about him he only 
was ill-humored and miserable. Now, like most 
people who have nobody but themselves to blame 
for their condition, the more Mr. Krabb pondered 
upon the difference between himself and others, the 
more soured against humanity at large did he be- 
come, until at last his misanthropic musings assumed 
such a tremendous range that they fairly overpow- 
ered him, and he fell into a troubled doze. , 

He was awakened by the clock striking, and start- 
ing from his sleep with a shiver, he counted the 
pulsations of the hour: twelve o'clock! As the 
last stroke of midnight sounded the smoul lering 
fire burst into a bright blaze; and then a rushing 
sound as of many trampling feet and murmuring 
voices was heard, and a sudden gust of wind came 
down the chimney, filling the room with clouds of 
pungent smoke that made Mr. Krabb’s eyes water 
and totally obscured the fire-place. 

When the smoke had dispersed and Mr. Krabb’s 
eyes had resumed their power of vision, he perceived, 
standing on the hearth-rug, a quaint, jolly-looking 
little old gentleman, scarce four feet in height, with 
twinkling black eyes, a wrinkled but ruddy face, 
and snow-white hair and beard that reaclied to his 
middle. This singular figure was attired in fur- 
trimmed garments of antiquated fashion, fur boots, 
and a fur cap with lappets covering his ears; On 
his back was a pannier filled wi h tovs and sugar- 
plums, and both arms were laden with similar nick- 
nacks for juvenile delectation. 

**Your servant, Sir,” said the visitor, with a 
pleasant smile, as he shook the snow-flakes from 
his skirts inte the fire, which only sputtered and 
blazed more merrily for the procedure. 

Now we all know that persons who are cross- 
grained by nature are none the less so when first 
wakened from a nap; and Mr. Krabb was no ex- 
ception to the general rule; so, in response to the 
little old gentleman’s courteous salutation, he only 
snarled: 

“ And pray, Sir, who the deuce may you‘*be, who 
intrude so unceremoniously at the dead of night ittto 


people's houses ?” 
‘*My dear Sir,” rejoined the visitor, ‘‘I hoped 
you would have recognized me. I am Saint Nich- 


olas, more commonly known, perhaps, as Santa 
Claus, the tutelar guardian of this good city, and 
of all the young folk it contains ; and no morial bas 
hitherto dreamed of disputing my right of entrance 
to every house on this blessed anniversary. 1 wish 
you a merry Christmas, Mr. Krabb!” 

‘Stuff and nonsense, Sir!” growled Mr. Krabb. 
‘What are your anniversaries to me? Merry 
Christmas indeed! with every thing going to rack 
and ruin! Stagnation in business—expenges of 
living doubled—taxes amounting almost to confis- 
cationcorruption and plunder every where—I'd 
like to know where you find ground for merriment 
in all that, Sir!” 

‘* Krabb,” said the Saint, “‘ you're an acrimonious 
old humbug!” 

““What!” ejaculated Mr. Krabb, getting very 
red in the face, “*do you dare—” 

* An acrimonious old humbug!” repeated Santa 
Claus, calmly. “ Here you are, surrounded by ev- 
ery thing that should make a reasonable man c«n- 
tented and cheerful, with a wife whose sole object 
in life is to consult and minister to your comfort, 
and two children blessed with good health and good 


dispositions, and have the audacity to com- 
plain of your position! Krabb, I’m ashamed of 
you!” 


more respectfully, for the Saint’s manner was very 
impressive—‘‘I really consider that the present 
condition of affairs—the great uncertainty attach- 
ing to all financial operations—should receive the 
serious deliberation of all intelligent men ; that the 
imminence of an appalling commercial crisis fur- 
nishes cause rather for depression than elation ; 
that—in short, Sir, I am at a loss to appreciate the 
meaning of a ‘Merry Christmas’ at such a time.” , 

‘* Not know what Merry Christmas means ?” cried 
Saint Nicholas; “I'll tell you, Krabb. It means 
that more than eighteen hundred years ago we 
were all made members of one common family by 
Heaven’s good grace; and that our gratitude for 
for that great boon is humbly shown by our efforts 
to render those about us happy on the anniversary 
of that event. It means that the ties of family af- 
fection should be strengthened—feuds forgiven and 
forgotten—a kindly spirit of universal brotherhood 

It means the assemblage of pleasant 
faces and light hearts around the Christmas board. 
It means that at such times, of all the year, thank- 
fulness to God should inspire our thoughts, and love 
for fellow-man our actions. All this, and more than 
this, is meant by Merry. Christmas.” 

All the while the Saint was talking the fire had 
been burning mors and more brightly until the 
flames leaped up exultingly and cast a rosy glow 
upon the sombre furniture, and were reflected in 
myriad sparkles from the picture-frame: the shad- 
ows relaxed their immobility and nodded to each 
other as who should say, ‘‘ Come, now, this is some- 
what livelier!” The mi:chievous draughts that had 
so reveled in the chill gloom, exorcised by the al- 
tered aspect of the room, fled incontinently up the 
chimney; and the wind outside, changing its angry 
howl to a hoarse cheer of triumph, scampered in 
haste through streets and alley-ways and around 
corners, to look in at other households and take 
part in other Christmas scenes, 

Mr. Krabb was conscious of the change that had 
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taken place about him—was conscious, moreover, 


of a change operating within himself; but he wasa | 


man too firmly set in his ways to yield without a 
strugule; so after a pause he turned to Saint Nicho- 
las with an air of remonstrance and said : 

‘¢ All this may be very true, your Reverence ; 
but if a man be oppressed by business cares—if ¢:- 
versity of character and pursuits have estranged 
him from those family associations on which you 
lay such stress—if his experience have justified 
him in forming an unfavorable estimate of man- 
kind—if, in a word, years of anxious struggling 
against an unfeeling world bave hardened his dis- 
position—how can he of a sudden throw off the 

habits of a lifetime and assume the sentiments you 
would inculcate ?” 

‘* By casting aside his overriding selfishness and 
thinking of others; by dwelling rather upon the 
blessings he enjoys than any fancied causes for re- 
pining; by prayerful earnestness of effort to open a 
Bank of Good-fellowship Aere,” replied the Saint, 
laying his hand on Mr. Krabb’s heart. 

At the instant of the Saint’s touch Mr. Krabb felt 
a quick and unusual warmth within his breast, which 
gradually spread a genial glow over every portion of 
his frame, and tingled to the very tips of his shriv- 
eled fingers, and it was with an almost penitential 
accent that he said : 

‘Upon my word, Sir, I believe you're ~ight.” 

‘* Believe it?” said Santa Claus. ‘‘I know it! 
and so will you if you will but try the experiment. 
Think what a lucky fellow you are, Krab). Think” 
—and here the good Saint's voice trembled —‘‘ of the 
destitute and homeless this winter night. Think 
of the hearths made desolate by death; of ruined 
homesteads and extinguished fires, and be grateful 
that no great evil has befallen you or yours, and 
that it has pleased Heaven to intrust you with the 
means of lightening the burdens of some at least of 
your fellow-creatures.” 

‘‘ But, Sir,” expostulated Mr. Krabb, ‘‘in uncer- 
tain times like these, is not a man’s first duty to his 
family? It is all very well to talk of lightening 
other's burdens, but you know the proverb says that 
‘charity begins at home ,’ and if one were to listen 
to all the appeals —” 

‘Hold your tongue, Krabb!” interrupted the 
Saint, somewhat irritably , ‘‘ at Christmas time we 
want no musty proverbs to excuse our egotism ; but 
loving impulses direct from the heart. I have no 
time to waste in further discussion , but, before I 
go, I wish to show you a few pictures, for which I 
crave your careful attention.” So saying, he waved 
his hand toward the large mirror which surmounted 
the mantle-piece. 

All at once the fire sank to a faint blue light, and 
emitted dense wreaths of smoke which veiled the 
surface of the glass. When these were cleared 
away, Mr. Krabb beheld a cheerless attic, devoid of 
furniture, and offering, through broken window-panes 
and crannied roof, free entrance to the cutting blast. 
Thrce shivering children were huddled together on 
the bare floor in one corner , and near them crouched 
a haggard, weary looking woman, engaged by the 
dim light of one poor candle, upon some coarse piece 
of needle-work. At frequent intervals she breafhed 
upon her benumbed fingers, or held them over the 
candle’s flame to revive their sense of touch; and 
now and again she turned ber glance upon the 
trembling little ones, and her breast heaved with a 
sobing sigh, and tears coursed down her pinched 
aud hollow cheeks and fell upon her work. 

* A soldier's widow, Krabb,” whispered the Saint. 
‘Her busband was killed in battle about a year 
ayo, but the three years of his enlistment had ex- 
pired a week or so before his death, and the pro- 
crastinating red-tapery of our grateful Republic 
leaves her to starve.” 

While Mr. Krabb listened and gazed upon the 
picture the spot where Saint Nicholas had touched 
him began to burn with more intensity; and as its 
warmth increased he saw the door of the wretched 
room open and another figure appear upon the scene. 
This figure—the exact counterpart of himself, save 
in a certain indescribable expression of benevo- 

lence—advanced toward the weeping woman, and 
seemed to utter words of consolation and sympathy, 
for she looked up with an air of joyful surprise; 
then hastily putting on her bonnet she left the 
room in company with her visitor. Not for long, 
however; ina few moments she returned laden with 
warm clothing for the children, and followed by a 
man who carried a great basket, wherefrom he pro- 
duced apparently inexhaustible stores of bread and 
meat, of vegetables, of tea and sugar, of all neces- 
sities, and some few luxuries. Unless Mr. Krabb’s 
eyes deceived him, he had seen upon the backs of 
his own children garments very similar to those 
now rapturously handled in the picture ; and sure- 
ly the bearer of that hamper wore a striking re- 
semblance to his own coachman! But he had no 
time to dwell upon these points, for the busy ac- 
tion of the tableau absorbed all his attention. 
happy mother was hurrying in and out; now bring- 
ing an armful of wood, now a basket of coals ; anon 
appearing with a few necessary cooking utensils; 
then bustling over the long-disused fire-place, until 
at last a crackling fire was kindled, and the kettle 
set on to boil, and a table—which the sturdy ham- 
per-bearer had with much labor persuaded up the 
narrow stairs—spread with an abundant meal. And 
then to see the wondering eyes of the children when 
they were roused to behold this magnificent feast, 
and to exchange their scanty rags for 
attire! At sight of their eager admiration Mr. 
Krabb fairly laughed aloud with glee ; but when, 
before partaking of the bounties sent for their re- 
lief, the little group knelt down and with clasped 
hands and upturned eyes seemed to invoke God’s 
blessing upon their benefactor—oh, how the spot 
burned th _n! So'burned that hot tears rose to Mr. 
K\rabb’s eyes and dimmed their sight—tears, not of 
pain or sorrow, but of heart-felt joy and sympathy. 

‘* Bravo, Krabb!” exclaimed Saint Nicholas, as 
a mist passed over the glass and effaced the pic- 
ture. ““Bravo, Krabb! I knew you had better staff 
‘ vou than you gave yourself credit for. It was 
well don, Krabb—nobly done ; and I honestly think 
you never mace ~ better investment in your life.” 





‘But, your Reverence,”’ said Mr. Krabb, with a 
lingering tremor in his voice, ‘‘I have done no- 
thing. I—I wish I had, Sir. But then, you know, 


| it wasn’t really I who—” 


‘‘No matter for that at present, Krabb,” broke 
in the Saint. ‘‘The mirror showed the promptings 
of your heart, and so long as you had the honest 
will to do good the benefit to you is the same. Let 
us see another picture.” 

Again a breath swept over the mirror, and as its 
surface cleared Mr. Krabb saw the interior of a 
plainly-furnished room, scrupulously neat, but tell- 
ing in its every detail the old story of the struggle 
between respectability and want. A chubby infant 
was sleeping in its crib beside the larger bed; and 
sitting near it with her work was a young and 
pretty woman, who from time to time cast tender 
glances of maternal pride and solicitude upon her 
slumbering charge. She appeared to be waiting 
anxiously for some one, for her eyes were often 
turned toward the door, and she seemed to listen 
for footsteps on the stair. After a while her quick 
ear apparently caught the anticipated sound, and 
flinging aside her work she ran to meet the em- 
brace of a man who threw open the door and stood 
with ‘outspread arms to catch her in her headlong 
career. Motioning him to silence she led him on 
tip-toe to where their child lay, and as he stooped 
to kiss its placid brow she watched him with a 
beaming smile that spoke of a wife's and mother’s 
love fulfilled almost to overflowing. Then they 
seated themselves side by side upon the rickety 
couch, and it seemed that she was questioning bim 
concerning some annoying topic, for a shade passed 
across his face and he shook his head sadly. 

“Your own nephew, Krabb,” remarked Santa 
Claus; * your sister’s only son, whom you cast off 
on account of his impredent marriage. The poor 
fellow has had hard work of it these two years past 
to keep up appearances on his small salary; and 
his wife is forced to take in sewing to eke out their 
little income. He had some prospect of an agency 
out West, but after a weary journey was doomed to 
disappointment.” 

Mr. Krabb’s internal heat had been increasing to 
that extent during the progress of this scene that 
he felt as if his former self were being sublimated 
by some spiritual process of distillation, and it was 
with a sense of relieved impatience that he saw the 
door again open and a blowsy maid-of-all-work en- 
ter with a letter which she handed to the husband. 
Even at that distance Mr. Krabb saw that the su- 
perscription was in his own handwriting, and that 
the bulk of the missive betokened an inclosure ; 
and when his nephew drew forth from the envelope 
with trembling hands a check which he displayed 
to his amazed wife; and when, her arms clasped 
about his neck, they proceeded to read the accom- 
panying letter; and when, its perusal finished, she 
buried her face in the innermost recesses of his 
waistcoat, and laughed and cried by turns, then 
Mr. Krabb could no longer contain himself, but 
started from his“thair with a cheery “Hurrah! 
God bless "em, they'll fergive all and come !” 

“ Was it an invitation to your Christmas dinner, 
Krabb ?” asked the Saint. 

“Tt was, your Reverence,” rejoined Mr. Krabb ; 
* only in the picture, though, you know ; but, please 
God, I'll make it real before to-morrow noon !” 

‘*Well said, my son! And now for one more 
glimpse into the future to strengthen your good re- 
solves.” 

The mirror showed a spacious apartment brill- 
iantly lighted and handsomely decorated. The 
room, the carpet, the furniture, were those of Mr. 
Krabb’s own house, but so transformed by an all- 
pervading atmosphere of.domestic cheerfulness that 
he almost doubted their identity. In the middle of 
the floor was a gorgeous Christmas-tree, radiant 
with many tiny tapers and glistening with toys and 
tinseled mottoes on every bough. Circling around 
this in romping dance were numerous children, to 
whose elastic tread the laden branches marked time 
In an easy-chair, at one side of the fire- 
place, was Mr. Krabb bimself—older by many vears, 
and with whitened hair and bowed shoulders, but 
with a joyous quirk in every wrinkle, which showed 
that his heart held youthful sympathy with the 
sports of his little guests. Facing him, in corre- 
sponding cushioned state, sat his wife, her face one 
beaming smile, and her head nodding in entranced 
accompaniment to the music of the dance. Occa- 
sionally some little reveler, tired for the moment by 
the boisterous exercise, would clamber on the old 
man’s knee and nestle closely there to listen to a 
chronicle of fairy-land. -In a little while the fold- 
ing-doors flew open and revealed a Jong vista of sup- 
per-table, gleaming with bright silver and glass, 
and crowned with evergreens and many -colored 
flowers. § tureens of oysters were flanked 
by monster piles of sandwiches, and stately alps of 
ice-cream reared their snowy summits above the 
plenty of the plain. Nor were there wanting frosted 
cakes and sugared dainties —mottoes containing 
pulling crackers, to be exploded with timid fingers 
and averted faces amidst much mirth and excitement 


crew 
games with a shout and clustered around the table, 
the grown-up members of the party seemed to strive 


of thefeast, and pledging them with words and looks 
of affection and respect. 

While yet Mr. Krabb's fascinated gaze was intent 
upon this group the outlines of the picture 
commenced to growing fainter and fainter as 
he strained his eyes to catch their last impression, 
until finally the mirror showed no vestige of their 


before ; alone, but not go lonely as he had often felt 
among his fellow-men. comm: with 
the new thoughts and impulses that rose within him 
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When he awoke next morning the sun was stream- 
ing brightly through the windows, and the crisp 
snow crackling merrily veneath the feet of early 
passers-by. A sound of jubilant exultation greeted 


his ears as his children discovered the wealth of play- | 


things wherewith gooc Santa Claus had stuffed their 
stockings; but he could also hear their mother’s 
voice in moderating remonstrance lest they “ should 
disturb papa.” Hereat Mr. Krabb in his changed 
nature took positive umbrage, and hastening up 
stairs with a buoyant step, called out, 

‘*Come here, you young rogues! and kiss your 
father for Merry Christmas! and then you may 
make as much noise as you like. The same to you, 
my dear!” continued he, saluting his astonished 
wife with a hearty kiss, ‘and may we all live to 
see many of ’em!” 

Breakfast over—and what a jolly breakfast it 
was!—Mr. Krabb’s first proceeding was to write a 
letter to his nephew inclosing a check drawn to the 
order of Charles Fondheart, Esquire, and begging 
him and his wife to come to dinner that day at five 
and bring the baby. Several other notes were in- 
dited and dispatched ; and then Mr. Krabb started 
forth upon a mysterious pilgrimage. 

It is needless for this history to recount at length 
how Mr. Krabb found not only one, but several poor 
widows, to whom his visits brought relief and hap- 
piness. How he f-lt last night’s warm glow re- 
newed as little children were taught to thank and 
bless him for his goodness. How when he returned 
home at dinner-time, flushed with exercise and ex- 
hilarated by his success, he found assembled rela- 
tives whom he had neglected for long years, but 
who greeted him with cordial fervor as he gave 
them hearty welcome. How Charles and his pret- 
ty wife were there, forgetful of past harshness: and 
how baby, declared by Mrs K. to be the finest 
child she ever laid eyes on, crowed infantile for- 
giveness at him from its mother’s lap, and, failing 
an olive branch, offered him, as a token of peace 
and future amity between them, its coral rattle. 
How it was then and there settled that the chris- 
tening should take place in that very room, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Krabb as sponsors—or how, after a 
glorious, hilarious d:nner, it was further arranged 
that Charles should enter th. iirm of Krabb & Co. 
as junior partner. Suffice it to say that from that 
day forth Mr. Krabb led an altered life—that chil- 
dren loved him, and poor folks blessed him ; and that 
each night, when he laid his head upon his pillow, 
he thanked God and Saint Nicholas that he had been 
taught the blessed meaning of a Merny CurisPMas, 

A. LC. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


‘* Mezey CagisTmas to all, and to all a good time!” is 
our cordial greeting. Broadway, and all the shopping 
avenues, have blossomed out in gayest colors; green, first 
and foremost (as becomes Christmas), stretching out upon 
the sidewalks; and gorgeous hues of red, yellow, and blue, 
in every conceivable shape, crowding doors and windows. 
It were impossible to specify articles. Only let every body 
open *heir eyes to the sights, and their hearts to the cheer- 
ful influences that come with the holidays, 

The 25th of December, as the anniversary of the birth 
of Christ, has long been celebrated, not only by religious 
ceremonies, but by popular festivities of the most joyous 
kind. In olden times, in Europe, the celebration of the 
day began the evening before. The house was decked with 
holly, ivy, laurel, and mistletoe. Huge Christmas can- 
dies were lighted. An enormous log, called the Yule log 
or Christmas block, was laid on the fire. The larder was 
filled with ‘‘every thing and more:" 

“Then opened wide the baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all: 
The high and low met on terms of equality; and 
“ A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man's heart through half the year." 
During the night parties of songsters went through the 
streets, singing ‘‘ Christmas carols;"” religious services 
were commenced in the churches; the bells pealed forth 
their merry chimes. Ah! “what a world of merriment 
their melody” foretold! This was but the commencement 
of « festival lasting many days. 

Although Christmas celebrations have lost their primi- 
tive character, and the rough merry-making of olden time 
has passed away, a cheerful radiance ever encircles the 
day, and it is anticipated as a joyous occasion. 

The German custom of making Christmas a “ children's 
festival,” and planting for them a Christmas-tree with 
wondrous fruits, is too pretty not to be popular. Some- 
times for the tree is substituted a visible ‘* Santa Claus,” 
who, in huge coat, with pockets all puffed out, comes be- 
fore the eager little eyes, staggering under the burden of 
gifts. A still more simple custom is the hanging of stock- 
ings. How the little ones enjoy the mystery—half real 
half understood—which encireles Santa Claus! What a 
merry, confused time hanging the stockings! How they 
beg to borrow papa's, ‘‘'cause it is bigger!" How their 
bright little eyes keep unbuttoning after they go to bed, 
until told that Santa Claus never comes until children are 
all asleep? What wise guesses by the older ones as tothe 
identity of St. Nicholas with papa or mamma! 

Let the children have a merry time beneath the branches 
of the Christmas-tree. Take them out to see the beauti- 
ful things that adorn our shop windows, which are now in 
holiday attire. Yes, of course, they will ask ‘‘lots"’ of 
questions, and want to buy every thing—but a little man- 
agement will secure them a delightful time in seeing, and 
at little cost, if needful. As for those not children in years 
nothing will keep Age so long hiding in the distance, and 
make them joyous and youthful, as mingling merrily in 
the pastimes of the little ones. 

There is a pretty custom among the Norwegians of giv- 
ing a dinner to the birds on Christmas-day. In the morn- 
ing every gable, gateway, and barn-door is decorated with 
a sheaf of corn, fixed on the top of a long pole, from which 
it is intended the birds shall make their dinner. Even the 
peasants will contrive to lay aside a handful for this pur- 
pose, and what the birds do not eat on Christmas-day re- 
mains for them through the winter. In our city not birds, 
but destitute men and women, would be grateful for a simi- 
lar remembrance. 

The prevent prospect is that skating will be fine during 
the holidays. Winter has fully come—the ice is thicken- 





As New-Year's is fast. approaching, ladies will want 
to find something “‘ new" im the way of dresses. There 
are new styles enough—whether they are simple enough 





‘ 


| to be truly elegant we leave our fair readers to judge—or 


perhaps we had better leave it to the gentlemen. 
& few descriptions of Parisian styles: 

“* A dress of violet silk ornamented with a trimming of” 
white lace over a band of velvet; the corsage « 4 sleeves 

ve > fringe of black and white grelots. A more simple 
sty’) of © mming for a robe of this color would be « 
cra vay band of black taffeta, edged with black and gold 
simp, and put on the skirt in the form of a tunic. The 
body and sleeves should -be trimmed to correspond, and a 
waistband of black and gold worn to complete the toilet. 

“A robe made of puffed tulle, with a wreath of flowers 
round the bottom. Over this are placed several tulle skirts 
of a sufficient length to allow the flowers to appear. The 
body is low, and with small points at tue front and back, 
and is trimme? with tufts of fowers to correspond with 
thore on the okirt. A head-dress of flowers and a circlet 
of gold complete this toilet.” 


A description of some of the dresses recently worn at the 
French court receptions may be of interest : 

“One was of striped blue and white grain, trimmed 
round the skirt with two cross-cut of blue satin, with 
& Darrow piping of white satin in the centre. The front 
breadth had similar bands, arranged as chevrons to form 
a tablier. The high bodice had a pointed coat Lasque, 
edged with a narrow cross-cut of blue and white 
satin. There was no Tow bodice, but the toilet was ren- 
dered more dressy, when ired, by tl addition of « 
puffed tulle tunic, the puffings being by lines 
of insertion, in and out of which blue ri velvet was 


passed. 

‘** Another dress was of Eugénie blue gros grain. The 
front of the skirt was trimmed down its entire 1 
with a line of blue velvet, cut out at both edges io what 
is now called the ‘battlement' style. THe trimming in- 

in di i as it d ded, and was 
with narrow white Cluny guipure. The bodice ” 
basque at the back, which basque was divided into three 
pieces, the centre piece being longer than the side o: 
and all three cut out as the top of a battiement, and clged 
with white Cluny guipure. 

** A third dress is made of black velvet; the lower part 
of the skirt is ornamented with three rows of led white 
tulle, and each puffing partielly concealed with a net-work 
of jet, which is sewn on the velvet skirt; e breadth 
is cut open as far as the knee, and again united by a trel- 
lis of jet-work over white. The top of the tow bodice is 
entirety « f white tulle, covered with a net-work and fringe 
of jet; the short sleeves consist also entirely of narrow 
puftings of white tulle with a rouleau of black velvet be- 
tween every puffing.” 

Here is a nice legal point to be decided—are they ma» 
ried or not married? A London paper says: 

“While a couple were being married in Preaton Church 
the other morning, the mother of the young lady, who was 
under age, rushed into the church and forbade the wed- 
ding. The officiating minister at once stopped the serv. 
ice, and, though the bridegroom had pronounced the words, 
** With this ring I thee wed,” declared that no legal mare 
Tiage had taken place. Since then, however, the matter 
has been discussed at a meeting of the clergy, and the 
unanimous decision they arrived at was that the couple 
had been properly and lawfully married according to the 
rites of the Church. The point is a very ticklish one, and 
will probably have to be settled in the law courta."’ 


The manager of some place of amusement in London has 
had an original idea. His complimentary tickets are after 
this style: “* He has isened a card or order to admit the bear- 
er on awetevening. He says it will positively be refused 
admittance on a fine evening, as every inch of space is then 
required by fhe bighly-intelligeat and admirable class of 
persons who pay for their amusement. It will not be ad- 
mitted after ten o'clock, and the wetter the evening the 
more this order will be admitted.” Thier is rich. 


A large gymnasium has recently been opened in Liver- 
pool, which is perhape the finest in Europe. It is fitted 
up with all the most recent improvements and novelties, 
and over 600 members have already been enrolled. The 
large hall presents to the eye an array of ladders, bars, 
Topes, and nets, which to the uninitiated is hopelessly be- 
wildering. The scene from the gallery at eight o'clock in 
the evening, when the classes com is a most ani- 
mated and pleasing one. From 100 to 150 or 210 finely- 
built athletes, «ith iron muscle and unflinching nerve ob- 
servable in every moveiment, are here, there, and every 
where, and all performing some feat of grace or strength. 
There are day classes for ladies and children, which prom- 
ise to bé very successful, 


We girs 











WASHINGTON MARKET IN 
CHRISTMAS-TIME. 


Ix connection with the Birth-Feast of Him whom 
the Jews despised as one who came “eating and 
drinking” there can be nothing inappropriate in the 
emphasis which is laid by all good Christians upon 
the Christmas Dinner and the elements of its com- 
position. In this view our readers will appreci- 
ate the illustrations which we give on page 828 of 
Washington Market in Christmas-time. 

It can not be denied that we have the best mark- 
ets in the world, at least as regards the main object 
of a market—namely, its provision for the satisfac- 
tion of the most fastidious and dainty of human ap- 
petites, although our market buildings and their 
surroundings are a disgrace to the city. In no re- 
spect are we dependent upon any other country for 
even the choicest of our table luxuries, if we ex- 
cept the single article of wine. The finest quality 
of salmon is obtained in abundance from our North- 
ern rivers. Our East River and York River oys- 
ters are probably superior to any obtained in Eu- 
ropean markets, and our venison and other game is 
of finer flavor. Ovr becf and mutton and pork and 
poultry are more abundant and of better quality. 
And New York City, from its situa- 
tion, has greater facilities for obtaining every kind 
of provision, and ir quantities that surfeit the de- 
mand, The exceliency cf its markets is so well 
known that it not unfroguently happens that the 
people of neighboring towns go to New York to 
purchase the very provisions which those towns 
have themselves contributed. During the Holi- 
days the amount of game and poultry which flows 
into New York markets in a single day is almost 
incalculable ; it can only be estimated by the mill- 
ions of pounds. The ber of beeves and other 
cattle is in proportion. During the week ending 
December 20, 1864, there were received in. New — 
York nearly 7000 beeves,-about 27,000 sheep, and 
as many swine. . 

Of our large markets the Washington Market is 
the oldest. Its firat eharter bears the date of 1686 
—a hundred years before the ers of our 


ASHINGTOR, 

At that time, of 
the markets now existing, there ow the 
Franklin and the Gouverneur. In the esti- 
mated value of Washington Market was $880,000. 
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THE HOLLY-TREE BOUGH. 
T Love, in the warmth of the summer-sunn’d hours, 
To wander alone in the swec. leafy bowers ; 
But I love in this season to mingle the glow 
Of social delight ‘neath the green holly Wough. 


Then gather it quickly, the berries and spray, 
And hang it up bigh on this festival day ; 
Let wine, mirth, and music, unitedly flow, 
All soberly, under the green holly bough. 


ee 


THE YARD OF BRAID. 


Somewuenre in Broadway, but Dame Trot could 
neither tell between what streets or on which side, 
a low-doored, dingy little shop—and now I see you 
have taken me up short, and settled it that Dame 
Trot is an old woman. Dame Trot is twenty, Sir 
and Madam, this last September; a slender little 
woman, with a fresh color, brown eyes, and Hort 
curls that have a bewitching air of having curled 
themselves in spite,of her, and of doing it beauti- 
fully; and that is‘@nly one of the names that her 
foolish husband gives her. Her name is Nellie: 
and to commence my story rightly, it was twelve 
o'clock Christmas-eve, John was asleep, and the 
very last thing that could.have come into his dreams 
was that his wife was stitching at that hour; so that 
Dame Trot was at full liberty to flourish the dress- 
ing-gown complete, minus one yard of braid, under 
his unconscious nose, as precisely the article for 
which John had wished, but which, not being the 
Prodigal Son, he had no thought of bestowing on 
himself, and a triumph as dressing-gowns go; and 
if she could have hung on the tree also a certain 
black and white plaid cloak and velvet cap for baby, 
why then Nellie would have had her heart’s desire, 
and gone to bed the most contented little woman in 
New York; for as for the yard of braid the stores 
are open early on Christmas morning, and to stitch 
that on was not ten minutes’ work. The real difti- 
culty would be to excuse herself to John for leaving 
him on a holiday ; and events smoothed that away ; 
for after breakfast on Christmas morning John said, 
with a very visible embarrassmeat and hesitation, 

‘‘T am going out for a while, Nell. I have an 
engagement.” And John, who never had an en- 
gagement without her, John who did nothing with. 
out telling her, this John went out without further 
explanation. 

Now was the time for the braid, and a quick run 
down to the little trimming store at the corner ; but 
Mrs. Nellie was pursued all the way by a sense of 
discomfiture and wonder, which so preoccupied her 
that she asked for a mysterious engagement instead 
of braid, and coming out, had very nearly stumbled 
on John himself, John did not see her. He was 
tangled in a knot of people all trying to get over 
the cross-walk at exactly the sametime; and owing 
to this tangle she also did not see, till he came out 
clear of it, and passed her, quite unconscious of her, 
and saying with alight laugh, ‘*I told my wife that 
I had an engagement,” that he was not alone. 

h, John! only two years married, and— 

‘She is not pretty, either,” said Nellie, looking 
after the trim waist and the jaunty little round hat. 
‘‘That color is paint, and as bold as you please! 
Oh, John: how could you?” 

Nellie was standing the while on the door-step 
of the little store, behind a string of calico and hand- 
kerchiefs dangling from the door ; and as she stepped 
down a woefully thin hand, a child’s hand, took hold 
of her dress. 

“1 say, missus, where is he? Does you know 
where he be?” asked the child, a ragged creature. 
I mean by that her one garment, a dress of thatdirt- 
color that such children always wear, was so miser- 
ably rent in waist and skirt that you could see her 
thin shoulder-blades and her poor little bony knees— 
a pale, half-starved child, shivering with cold, and 
with the unmistakable expression of one that is used 
to blows and beating. 

‘“Where is he?” repeated the child; “‘San-ta 
Claus,” pronouncing the word with effort, as un- 
familiar; “the one whot brings things down chim- 
blys to children. There be some sech one. Poll 
said so; but he never comes down our chimbly ; 
p’raps ‘cause there’s sech lots of us; but if I find 
him mebbe I'd get shoes or a doll; wouldn’t I?” 

‘If you find him, you poor little soul!” cried 
Nellie, forgetting to watch John and the round hat 
around the corner. ‘‘ Where is your mother?” 

‘* Drunk!” answered the child, indifferently. 

‘*On!” gasped Dame Trot, ‘‘where is your fa- 
ther, then?” 

“Drunk! they’re all drunk, I tell you,” returned 
the child, with the same indifference.  “‘ Don’t you 
know where Santa Clausis? Do you think I could 
ketch him?” 

‘IT think I can,” said Nellie, taking the little 
claw-like hand in her own. ‘*Do you come home 
with me, and more than likely we'll find shoes and 
a doll, and perhaps something else besides.” 

Just then, ‘* Bless my soul!” cried some one be- 
hind them, “Mrs. Sweeté! Merry Christmas to 
you, and how do you do?” This wasa smart, some- 
what hard-looking man, with his arm full of bun- 
dies; Mr. Cistem, who was buying as much of 
Christmas as could be had for money, and was tak- 
ing it home. 

**T am late in the day, Nellie—I mean Mrs. 
Sweete,” said Cistem, who had once been sweet on 
Nellie, very sweet, in answer to her astonished look 
at him and the bundles as shefaced about. ‘*The 
fact is, I forgot about Christmas till my wife made 
a row this morning about Harry's empty stockings ; 
all well with you, I suppose?” 

“Very well,” answenxl Nellie, nervously. She 
always had a suspicion that Cistem was 
sweet on her yet. 

“ And the little Sweete—how’s he—didn’t mean 
a pun—on my honor! or is it a she? Come to 
think of it, suppose you give him or her this; 
Harry has more than is good for him now !” thrust- 
ing a‘doll, with a wreath og its head, tucked up in a 
bedstead, under a blue silk coverlet, into her arms. 
““Good-by! Ob, I say! you pull something or 








other, and it will say papa or mamma); I: forget ; 
but you'll find out. Good-by.” 

“Well, now,” said Mistress Nellie, looking first 
after him and then down at the doll, with a laugh ; 
‘what will John say to that, I wonder?” and there, 
in three words, her unhappiness, that she had for a 
moment forgotten, was back upon her. John de- 
ceiving her, cheating her, and laughing over it! 
How was that to be believed ?—and yet she had 
heard him. The cheery Christmas morning had 
turned raw, with an east wind and a promise of 
driving sleet ; but Dame Trot walked slowly. She 
was in no hurry to get home before John now. 
She had the heart, just then, to have sewed the 
braid on before hig eyes, and let him find out for 
himself for whom 'the dressing gown was intended, 
ungrateful that he was! If she had been Mrs. 
Cistem, as she might have been, and ridden in her 
carriage, as she have done, she would not 
have needed to herself in beef-steak and sugar 


his wife that he had an engagement, ha! ha! ha! 
and baby would have had the black and white 
cloak, and the velvet cap, and shecould have 
bought what she liked; and n did find 
the tree himself, and cut it down h and bring 
it home himself; and what if it was to be lighted 
up at twelve? What was that to hernow? thought 
Nellie, holding little Rag’s hand much tighter than 
was necessary in her passion of indignation. 

‘*T am the most miserable woman in the world,” 
cried out this angry little Dame Trot, aloud. 

It was then that she came on the low-doored, 
dingy store, with which I blunderingly began. She 
had never seen it before, and afterward she could 
not understand how it happened that she went in, 
since it was not to buy stereoscopes, which was all 
that the little store displayed ; or more inexplicable 
still, how she should have looked straight through 
the tube of one into Mr. Cistem’s house. It was 
his house, for she saw Cistem on the door-plate; 
and what Mr. Cistem had been able to buy of Christ- 
mas was lying ona table. There was also starved 
little tree in a desert of dinner-table, growing bon- 
bons, and flags, amidst such an array of silver and 
napkins, as made it clear that company was ex- 
pected; there was Mrs. Cistem, looking snubbed ; 
and Harry Cistem, looking stuffed with French can- 
dy, and cross; and Cistem himself, sour and grum, 
though it took Nellie some time to find him, in the 
shape of a huge extinguisher, perched over the 
whole ; at which she laughed immoderately. Odd- 
est of all, there was Merry Christmas running for 
life out of the house, with a hearth fairy tugging at 
his coat-tails to pull him back, and saying: 

‘*Can’t, can’t; would like to oblige a friend, but 
it is impossible! Stay in that house! Why I put 
it in his wife’s heart, just now, to tell the lad there 
a story, and you should have heard my brute! 
‘Sweetness of Christmas! fiddle-de-dee! Christ- 
mas comes around like washing-day, and we pro- 
vide for it accordingly. So much tree and nick- 
uacks, instead of soap and starch; but sweetness 
and joy bells! Stuff and nonsense; call a spade a 
spade, Jane!’” 

“‘Oh!” exclaimed Nellie, much astonished, and 
as she spoke, by I don’t know what trick of the 
stereoscope, she looked into their own home instead, 
with the Christmas wreaths over the doors and 
around the pictures, and John coming in at the 
door and dragging the great, rustling, fragrant tree 
after him; and their two selves gleefully busy over 
it in the corner, with wires and hammer and nails, 
and John stepping back to look at it, with fis head 
on one side, and saying with a kiss, ‘‘and what do 
you think of that, Dame Trot, my dear?” while 
baby, sucking his thumb, surveyed the whole from 
the bearth-rug with the air of a critic; and that 
fading in its turn, she saw herself blazoned “ as the 
most miserable woman in the world,” sitting in the 
shadow of the tree, but with the brightness of the 
fire shining on her peaceful face, with baby in her 
lap, and John looking at them with delighted eyes, 
and calling them Dame Trot and Trotter, and get- 
ting a box on the ears for his pains; and that van- 
ishing just as swiftly, there was John on his way to 
buy a coat, and buying a hat for Dame Trot in- 
stead, and coming soberly home to tell her that his 
old coat was so good that his tailor had solemnly as- 


sured him it would be a sin to get another; but here— | 


‘* Be he here, that man,” asked little Rags, who 
had waited patiently the while, but holding fast to 
Nellie’s dress. The little wife started. John woul 
be home before her, and she was over the humor o- 
sewing the braid on before his eyes. 

‘* A tree that has been bearing apples all its days 
won't grow thistles on a sudden,” said Dame Trot 
valiantly to herself; ‘‘and I mean to trust him if he 
did say’’—but here it became evident that if John 
was to be trusted Dame Trot had better not repeat 
that sentence to herself; and all the way home she 
did battle with the sentenee, by ing Rags 
of her miserable life; and Rags seated at 
such a breakfastias she never Saw before, Dame 
Trot still had*te'de battle with the sentence, which 


would keep up lixe this—“‘I told my”—and 
when the fad done with that braid, and hid- 
den the dressing-gown to her mind the tree, 


why there it was again: ‘‘I told my wife”—and 
when the Dame had conjured up a doll, and shoes, 
and dress, and petticoats, and shawl, and hood, for 
Rags, and hidden them also on the tree, why there 
it was again: “I told my wife that I”—and when 
the Dame had seized on baby and quite unnecessa- 
rily sung him to sleep, why there it was again! but 
then, there was John also, more hesitating than 
when he went away, more with the air of something 
on his mind. 

‘ Guilty conscience!” said Nellie, venomously, to 
herself, and there was the whole seritence! “I 
told my wife that T had an engagement.” 

‘*My pet,” said John, “I have asked 


to dinner. Our old friend Marks, and a fiend oe" D 





his, Miss May. 


‘* You don’t say,” cried Nellie, jumping at a con- 
clusion, and thinking it aloud, *‘ that you mean to 
ask her here?” 

“ Thave asked her,” said John, flushing ; ‘‘ Marks 
is sweet on her, you know ; and why not, my dear? 
A knock—I think they are here.”’*. 

Coloring to her curls, Nellie opened door, 


ne 
with baby on her arm, and a certain’. ty that 
was by no means a part of the general make-up of 
Dame Trot. Entered Marks with “ Christ- |’ 
mas,” and a Merry-Andrew for the baby ; entered 


Miss May, blushing and quailing evidently befors 
the unfriendly dignity of the little matron, while 
John looks on in astonishment ; and, getting off her 
hat and trim-fitting coat, is so pretty in a blue dress, 
setting off her fair complexion, and rolls and puffs 
of golden hair evidently invented expressly for her 
fresh face, that Nellie abandons the theory about 
the paint, and, utterly crushed in spirit, only wishes 
to take baby and lie down on the best bed in the 
other room and die. That is precisely what the 
rest also; that is, John and Miss May ; that 
is, anxious to get her out of the room— 
lying is not so clear. How did she make 










“Nellie,” said John, ‘‘ Marks is fuschia - mad. 
Show him your fuschia, won’t you?” Now the 
fuschia was in the adjoining room. Marks had vis- 
ited them a year, and no symptoms of fuschia rah‘4- 
ness before; and last, but not least, the fuschia was 
notin bloom. What more do you want? Marks did 
not look at the plant; clearly could not tell it from 
the geraniums; uneasy about the two in the next 
room, as was plain, from his wandering looks to- 
ward the door. Perceiving his jealousy, Nellie had 
half a mind.to speak out hers; but here the pride 
of ~ wife stepped in; besides, when a woman is an- 
gt, she insults—when a man is angry he strikes; 
and though, of course, one can not care for a hus- 
band that flirts with Miss Mays, at the same time 
one does not want one’s husband knocked about by 
jealous Marks; so there is only & little acid in the 
tone with which she says:** If you are quite satisfied 
with the fuschia, suppose we go back, Mr. Marks.” 

Mr. Marks opened the door. ‘‘Oh!t~oh! oh!” 
cried Mrs. Nellie, recoiling. - The little parlor that 
they had left, gray with the early darkening of the 


stormy afternoon, ‘was ablaze with lamps and the’ 


twinkJe of tapers on the tree. In front-of the tree 
sat Miss May. On Miss May’s-avdacious lap sat 
the baby; and on the baby was the long-desired 
velvet cap'and cloak, in black and white plaid ; 
and it is only fair to baby to add that he looked as 
well in them as his mother could have expected. 

**Oh! oh! oh!” cried Nellie over again. 

**You see, Dame Trot—” commenced John. 

‘You see,” said Marks, ‘“‘ John came to me—” 

‘* You see,” smiled Miss May, ‘‘I told them that 


” 


For they were so excited that they all talked to- 
gether; and that Nellie ever made out in that Ba- 
bel that John, knowing her heart's desire, had con- 
fided it to Marks, who had mentioned it to his sweet- 
heart, who was in the children’s furnishing line, and 
had undertaken, out of friendship, to make the cloak 
and cap—I say, that Nellie made all this out is proof 
conclusive of what I have always believed, that 
Dame Trot was a very clever little woman. 

“And now that is out,” finished John, in high 
glee and triumph, ‘‘I may say that, knowing my 
clumsy, hulking self, I have been in a constant fe- 
ver lest I should let my secret out and spoil it.” 

“ Ah! but I saw you, though,” cried Nellie, “this 
morning, when you passed the store at the corner,” 
and instantly grew scarlet; for John’s steady look, 
resting on her in astonishment, changed gradually 
jo a merry understanding of something that had 


Just then little Rags, who had been staring open- 
mouthed from one to another, set up a shout: 

“T seen it! I seen it! There’s a doll, there is, 
in a frock—pink; I seen it! 


there is, there is. "Tain’t for none of you's. He 
brung it for me—Santa Claus! Them’s jest big 
enough. I seen ’em—seen ’em all!” 

And as John, his eyes moistening with sympa- 
thy, handed down, one after another, the gifts for 


Miss May pulling, and all together, baby 
thought it time to set up a crow, and little Rags, 
beside herself with rushed at the en- 


laughter. 
“Yo think,” she said, “that I should have for- 
gotten it! Thedoll for Baby! There it stands in 





HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Barsara’s History,” &c, 


CHAPTER XC. 
AT FAULT. 


Ur and down, up and down, till his eves wea- 
ried of the shipping and his feet of the pave, 
Saxon wandered along the quays of the grand 
old city of Bordeaux, seeking vainly for any 
definite news of the Daughter of Ocean. He had 
lost much precious time by the way—a night 
in Bristol, a day in London, another night in 
Bordeaux ; but for this there had been absolute- 
ly no help. The early train that took him from 

ristol to London arrived too late for the mgrn- 
ing mail to Paris, and the express from Paris to 
Bordeaux brought him into the antique capital 
of Guienne between ten and eleven at night, 
Armed, however, with the same strong will that 
had carried him along thus far, Saxon set to 
work to pursue his search as vigorously in Bor- 
deaux as in London and Bristol, and, if possi- 
ble, to make up for lost time by even greater 
perseverance and patience. 

Up to this point he had held no farther com- 
munication with Greatorex. He was determ- 
act for himself and by himself without 
help of counsel. He would, perhaps, have 
found it difficult to explain why he shrunk from 
sharing the responsibility of this task—why, from 
that mument when he had first divined the share 
which Helen Rivitre might bear in his consin’s 
flight, he had jealously kept the supposition to 
himself and determined to follow up this acci- 
dental clew unaided and alone. But s0 it was. 
He felt that the girl's name was sacred; that 
his lips were sealed; that he, and he only, must 
seek and save her. 

He thought of her perpetually. He could 
think, indeed, of nothing else. Throughout 
the weary, weary miles of travel by night, by 
day, sleeping or waking, the remembrance of 
her peril was ever before him. He had beheld 
her face but twice in his life ; yet it was as vivid- 
ly present to him as if he had been familiar with 
its pale and tender beauty from his boyhood. 
It wrung his very heart to think of her eyes— 
those pathetic eyes, with that look of the caged 
chamois in them that he remembered so well. 
Then he would ,wonder vaguely whether they 
had always worn that expression ?—whether ho 
should ever see them lighted up with smiles ?— 
whether she had ever known the joyous, thought- 
less, sunshiny happiness of childhood, and ha: 
made her father’s home musical with laughter? 

Musing thus, while the unvaried flats of cen- 
tral France were gliding monotonously past the 
carriage windows, he would wander on inte 
other and quite irrelevant speculations, wondei- 
ing whether she remembered him? Whether 
she would know him again if she met him? 
Whether she had ever thonght of him since tlis¢ 
day when they met at the Waterloo Bridge Sta- 
tion, and he paid her fare from Sedgebrook ? 
And then at the end of all these tangled skcins 
of reverie would always come the one terrible 
question—did she love William Trefalden? _ 

He told himself that it was impossible. Tle 
told himself over and over again that Heaveu 
was just and merciful, and would never con. 
demn that pure young soul to so fatal an error; 
but while he reasoned he trembled. 

Supposing that this thing had really come te 
pass—what then? What if they were already 
married? The s ition was not to be cn- 
dured, and yet it flashed upon him every now 
and then like a sharp pang of physical pain. 
He might put it aside as resolutely as he would, 
but it came back and back again. 

Whence this pain? Whence this anguish, 
this restless energy, this indomitable will that 
knew neither fatigue, nor discouragement, nor 
shadow of turning? ‘These were questions that 
he never asked himself. Had they been put to 
him he would probably have replied that he 
compassionated Helen Riviére from the bottom 
of his heart, and that he would have felt the 
same, and done as much, for any other innocent 
and helpless girl in a similar position. It was 
Pity. Pity, of course. What else should it be? 

n this frame of mind, devoured by anxiety, 
and impelled by a restlessness that increased with 
— hour, the young man traversed the hun- 
a upon hundreds of miles between Bristol 
and Bordeaux, and now wandered eagerly about 
the far-spreading city and the endless quays, 
pursuing his search. 

Of the Daughter of Ocean he ascertained that 
she had arrived in port and was unlading some- 
where below the bridge. Sent hither and thith- 
er, referred from one shipping agent to another, 
and confused by all sorts of contradictory direc- 
tions, he had greatest difficulty to find the 
steamer, and, when found, to gain a moment's 
hearing from those about her. , *ppar- 
ently, by her eaptain and crew, and given over 
to a ewarm of blue-bloused sod ree the ter 
of Ocean lay beside a wharf on the farther side 
of the Garonne, undergoing a rapid clearance. 

wharf was obstructed with bales, 





sh white hat, with a book under his arm 
a pen behind his ear, stood by and took note 


of the goods as they were landed ; and all was 
chatter, straw, and confusion No one 


The commis would scarcely listen te him, and the 
only persor from whom he could extract a civil 
word was « fat:Englishman in a semi-nautical 
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once set ashore, that was nobody’s business but 
their own. Perhaps it might be worth while to 
make inquiry at the passport office, or the En- 
glish Consulate. He should do so himself if he 
were looking after any friencs of his own. 

So Saxon thanked the fat Englishman for his 
advice, and went to the Consulate. The Cons! 
advised him to go to the Préfet, and the Préfet, 
after keeping him for more than an hour in a 
dismal waiting-room, him to the Super- 
intendent of the city police. This functionary, 
a fussy, inquisitive, self-important personage, 
entered Saxon’s name in a big book, promised 
that he would communicate with the authorities 
of the passport office, and desired Monsieur to 
call again to-morrow between two and four. 

Thus the day dragged — by, and when af 
night he laid his weary h upon the pillow 
Saxon felt as if he were farther off than ever 
from success. 

The next day, Saturday, was spent in the same 
unsatisfactory way. He wasted all the forenoon 
in hunting out one Philip Edmonds, first mate 
of the Daughter of Ocean, who was lodging at a 
little marine boarding-house on the opposite side 
of the river. This Edmonds at once remembered 
to have seen William Trefalden and Helen Ri- 
vitre among the gers. The lady was in 
deep mourning. ey landed with the others at 
the Quai Louis Philippe. He had never spoken 
to either, and knew nothing of their ultimate 
destination. This was all that he had to tell. 

Then Saxon went back to the quays, and in- 
quired about the steamers that would sail next 
week for New York. He found that none had 
left Bordeaux since the Daughter of Ocean had 
com® into port, and that the first departure 
would fake place on the following Tuesday. By 
tle time that these facts were ascertained it was 
lute enough to go to the superintendent’s office. 
Here, however, he was requested to call again 
to-morrow, the police having as yet been unable 
to come at any satisfactory results. The vague- 
ness of this statement, and the air of polite in- 
difference with which it was conveyed to him by 
a bland cfficial in the outer office, convinced 
Saxon that he had little to expect from aught 
but his own unaided efforts. That night, having 
since early morning paced untiringly about the 
quays and streets and public offices of Bordeaux, 
he lay down to rest, almost in despair. 


CHAPTER XCI. 
SAXON STRIKES THE TRAIL IN A FRESH PLACE. 


‘* Witt Monsieur have the goodness to write 
lis name in the visitors’ book ?” 

Saxon had finished his solitary breakfast and 

vas looking dreamily out of the window of the 
salle-d-manger when the head waiter laid the 
olume before him and preferred the stereotyped 
quest. Scarcely glancing at the motley signa- 
tur’s with which the was nearly filled, the 
young man scrawled his own. 

‘+ Tiens !” said the waiter, as Saxon completed 
the entry under its various headings, ‘‘ Monsieur 
is Swiss?” 

“Tam. What of it?” 

‘‘Nothing, Monsieur — except that Monsieur 
speaks with the purity of a Frenchman. There 
is a Swiss Protestant chapel in Bordeaux, if 
Monsieur would wish to attend the service.” 

A new possibility suggested itself to Saxon’s 
mind. 

‘+ Is there any English Protestant chapel?” he 
asked, quickly. 

‘+ Mais, certainement, Monsieur. On the Pavé 
des Chantrons. One may see it from this win- 
dow.” 





apel ! 
likely than that Helen should find her way thith- 
er this sunny Sunday morning? What more 
ape saps ohag Lar gg one chaplain should 


by, 

old woman, however, opened the door to him, 
and informed him with many courtesies, that her 
master was absent for six week’s vacances, 


7 


“If you will direct me where to find him,” 
said Saxon, ea ee 


that her own master the 
world; that the chapel was trés daide; that the 
attendance at this season was very scanty ; 





and watched the congregation passing in. Byt 
he watched in vain. Among the women came 
no Helen Rivitre—among the men no William 
Trefalden. By-and-by he heard the psalm- 
singing through the half-opened windows, and 
now and then a faint echo of the voice of the 
preacher. At length, after a service that seemed 
to him as if it would never end, the worshipers 
came out again and went their several ways. 
He then entered the chapel, begged the favor of 
five minutes’ conversation with the -officiating 
clergyman, and was shown into the vestry. 

A fragile-looking young man of about six or 
seven and twenty received him politely, pointed 
to a seat, and begged to know in what manner 
-~ could have the pleasure of being useful to 

im. 

Saxon had no difficulty in telling his story. 
He had told it so often, and always with the 
same reservations on one or two points, that it 
now came to his lips with the readiness of an es- 
tablished formula. 

He was in search of two friends who, he 
reason to believe, had lately arrived in 
The gentleman was a near relative of his ; 
and he was intimately acquainted with the fam- 
ily of the lady. Her name was Riviere. She 
was about seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
and dressed in deep mourning. He was the 
bearer of very important intelligence, and had 
traveled from England expressly to see these 
friends, if only he were so fortunate as to obtain 
some definite information respectingthem. And 
then he concluded with an apology for the trouble 
that he was giving, and the time that his narra- 
tive occupied in the telling. 

The clergyman, sitting with one hand over his 
month, and his eyes fixed attentively upon the 
ground, heard him to the end, and then, in a 
very quiet clear voice, said, 

“* Will you oblige me with your name ?”’ 

‘Certainly. My name is Trefalden.” 

‘*Is Trefalden also the name of your rela- 
tive ?” 

Saxon hesitated. ; 

**T do not think that he is traveling under 
that name,” he replied, with, some embarrass- 
ment, 

“Do you mean, Mr. Trefalden, that your 
friend is traveling under an assumed name ?” 

**T mean—that is, I believe—he is traveling 
under the name of Forsyth.” 

The clergyman pressed his fingers nervously 
against his lips. 

** This is strange,” he said. 

“If you know any thing, for Heaven’s sake 
do - hesitate to tell it!” cried Saxon, impetu- 
ously. 

‘*T am bound to hesitate,” replied the clergy- 
man. ‘‘I do not know whether I ought—” 

“If it be your duty to help the helpless and 
baffle the unrighteous, you ought—believe me, 
Sir, you ought—to speak !” 

The young clergyman looked at him fixedly, 
and after a moment’s ied, 

“T do believe you, Mr. Trefalden. I also be- 
lieve that I am engaged to marry those two per- 


sons to-morrow at Drouay.” 
Saxon changed color, opened his lips as if 
about to speak, checked himself, st up, Sat 


down again, and said at length in a low deep 
voice, 

‘*T am glad to find that I am in time.” 

‘*To be present at their wedding ?” 

** No—to prevent it.” 

-.. . looked as if he had half-antici- 
this reply. 

a ry = perform the ceremony, 
Mr. Trefalden, you must furnish me with an 
adequate reason,” said he. 

Saxon was sorely tried between his desire to 
screen the good name and the obvi- 
necessity for stating his case plain! 


“If I placea once ia you,” hosed, 
— “wi promise not to betray it?” 
77 nq +, 4 
_Saxon looked at him as if he would fain read 


stranger to me,” he said: 
“but I think you are a man of honor. I will 





MR. GUTHRIE’S TESTIMONY. 
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tude, had with much delicacy kept aloof from 





month; but Mr. Forsyth, who was apparently 
as rich as he was agreeable, offered a fortnighit’s 
rent in advance, and promised that, although 
the lady would probably not remain there more 
than a week, the whole month should be paid if 
her occupation of the rooms caused Monsieur le 
paey to lose a more advantageous tenant. 

he next morning he escorted Miss Rivigre to 
Drouay, installed her at the Chateau de Pey- 
rolles, and having introduced her to Mr, Guth- 
rie, and recommended her to that gentleman's 
care and attention, took his leave. 

Mr. Guthrie had at that time no idea that his 
new acquaintances had only arrived in Bordeaux 
the day before ; or that they had traveled direct 
from England. He first learned these facts from 
Miss Rivitre. He was exceedingly surprised 
when she further informed him that.they were 
about to proceed to New Yor‘ by the next steam- 
er leaving Bordeanx. If Miss Riviére had not 
spoken of their plans so simply, and been in 
such profound sorrow for the loss of her mother, 
would haye perhaps suspected a clandestine 
h; but as it was, he only wondered en pas- 
io at dity of their a ments, and 
then the subject from bis mind. On 
the Friflay Mr. Forsyth came down to Drouay 
to call upon Miss Riviere, and, at her desire, 
postponed the marriage till Monday. It seemed 
to Mr. Guthrie that Miss Riviére was perfectly 
willing to become the wife of Mr. Forsyth. The 
love was unquestionably on his side; but she 
seemed to hold him in the highest possible re- 
spect, and to look up to him in all things. Hav- 
ing so recently lost her mother, however, it was 
natural that the young lady should be anxious 
to wait as long as might be practicable before 
contracting this new tie. As the arrangement 
now stood, Mr. Guthrie was to perform the cer- 
emony. privately at the Chateau de Peyrolles on 
Monday afternoon, and the newly-married pair 
were to embark on board the American mail 
steam-packet Washington for New York direct 
on Tuesday morning. Mr. Guthrie added that 
he had found himself much interested in Miss 
Riviere. He had lent her some books, <call- 
ed _— her several times, and done what he 
could to alleviate the monotony of her brief so- 
journ at Drouay. In the mean while Mr. For- 

through respect for her grief and her soli- 


the Chateau de Peyrolles, and had, in fact, only 
been down once from Bordeaux since Miss Ri- 
viere’s artival there. Mr. Guthrie believed that 
Mr. Forsyth had since then gone upon business 
to Angouléme. 

And here the clergyman’s testimony ended. 





CHAPTER XCIIl. 
THE CHATEAU DE PEYROLLES. 

A trxr white building in the French medi- 
eval style, with some six or eight glittering ex- 
Gapetines turrets, a whelly unreasonable num- 
ber of very small windows, and a weedy court- 
yard with massive wooden gates, was the Cha- 
teau de Peyrolles. The house was white; the 
jalousies were white ; the gates were white. In 
short, a more comfortless and gh dwell- 
ing it would be difficult to find, e in the 
south of France. Built upon a slight—a very 
slight—eminence, it overlooked a wide district 
of vine ; and stood islanded, as it were, in 
the midst of an endless green lake, which stretch- 
ed away for miles on every side. Here and there 
rose a cluster of village roofs, surmounted by a 
landmark of church-spire; here and there the 
peut roof of some stately chateau ; but the vil- 
ages were fewiand the chateaux far between. A 
long straight road, bordered on each side by tall 
poplars, swept through the heart of this district, 
pees close beside the gates of the Chateau de 

eyrolles, and vanishing away into the extreme 
distance, like an avenue in a perspective drawing. 

Along this road—the vines heavy with black 
grapes coming down in most places to the way- 
side, with now and then a patch of coarse pas- 
ture in between—Saxon drove from Bordeaux to 
Drouay that memorable ———- afternoon. He 
had taken a light carriage 
his hotel, and so went over the 


a word or two on the coming vintage, or 
the weather, which had become overcast 
within the last two hours a storm; 


came upon him. 
‘* Now that it comes to the point,” said he, “I 
feel like a coward.” 








The clergyman shook his head. 

‘Certainly not. I could only repeat what I 
have been told; you can tell what you know.” 

“* True.” 

‘* But, if you prefer it, I will see Miss Rivitre 
first, and prepare her for your visit.” 

** Thanks—thanks a thousand times.” 

An elderly woman opened the door, smiling 
and courtesying. Mam’selle, she said, was in 
the grande salon “au premier ;” so Mr. Guthrie 
went up, while Saxon waited in a little ante- 
room on the ground-floor. 

He was cruelly nervous. He tried to think 
what he ought to say, and how he ought to be- 
gin ; but he could not.put the words together in 
his mind, and when the clergyman came back at 
the end often minutes, it seemed to him as if he 
had not been absent as many seconds. 

‘*T have given her your card,” said Mr. Guth- 
rie, “and told her that you »:e Mr. Forsyth’s 
cousin. Go up to the first landing, and through 
the door that faces you as you ascend the stairs. 
I will wait*here for you.” 

He went up, his heart beating painfully against 
his side ; and then he paused a moment outside 
the door. > 

‘*T'd as soon be shot!” he muttered to him- 
self as he turned the handle and went in. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. ¢ 


Nor Bevogrs rr’s Wartep.—Two German inventors an- 
nounce that they have discovered a scheme for making 
wine without grapes. Now that the prices of meat are so 
high, why don’t our men find out some way of 
making beef without oxen ? 








A Mostoat Turyxey.—The authorities of a privon in 
Canada advertise as follows: ** Wanted, a respectable man 
to act as a turnkey in a county prison. One who under- 
stands music, can play the organ, and sing bass, would be 
preferred.” 





The two kings that rule in America—Jo-king and Smo- 
king. Vive la Republique / 


When “ay a man's pocket be empty and yet have 
somethiug in it?—When it has a hole in it. 


Why is a clock the most modest piece of furniture ?—Be- 
cause it covers its face with its hands and rune down its 
own works, 


yy $ ~ be change has Go taatohe ear wines. 
pies. thinks he doesn't eat enough of therm, and will 
try not t@jpave the headache next Christmas, 


In the Limerick paper an Irish gentleman, whose lady 
had absconded from him. thus cautions the public against 
trusting her: ‘‘ My wife has eloped from me without riiyme 
or reason, and I desire no one to trust her on my account, 
Jor Iam not married to her.” 

















EPITAPH ON A MISER. 


Reader, beware immoderate love of pelf! 
Here lies the worst of thieves, who robbed hisneaclf. 





| dear,” said a lady to a wee child, whore hands 
were filled with painted candies which some friend had 
given it, “‘those things are not good for you to eat."* 
‘+ But, mamma,” responded the child, *‘if they are not 
good to eat, may I take some for medicine f" 





“ Tue Tre or Wan.""—A Frigate’s Tender. 


Why is U the gayest letter in the alphabet ?—Because 
it is always in fun. 


Why is matrimony like a besieged city ?—Becanse those 
who are in want to get ow/, and those who are out want 
to get in. 


A certain deacon being 
in church, he received the following 
—— is requested not to commence snoring to-morrow an- 
til the sermon is begun, as some persons in the neighbor~ 
hodd of his pew would like to hear the tezt."" 











aceustomed to snore while asleep 
polite note: “ Deacon 





No matter how long you have been married, never ne; 
lect to court your wife. ” 


A lady, a regular «! ,» who had made an unfortu. 
nate clerk tumble over all the stockings in the store, ob- 









































Tae Waton-ory.— Take care of your pockets!" 
A woman said 


police-court, the that be- 
er husband : 
Ste 
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CHRISTMAS—BEEF AND MUTTON IM WASHINGTON MARKET, NEW YORK, 1865.—(Szz Paes 823.] 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Is describing the fashions which are now in 
vogue in Paris, first let us speak of bonnets, for no 
article of dress holds greater sway over the female 
mind. The latest form is that styled the Pamela. 
The shape is somewhat peculiar, for it is cut short 
off the cheeks , still, when seen encircling a youth- 
fal face, it has a very charming appearance. Like 
most of the bonnets for the present season, the Pa- 
mela has very few ornaments upon it. There may 
be, perhaps, interspersed among the trimming some 
smal! ornaments of either gold or silver, or some 
gilt or steel chains. One rather pretty example of 
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this style of bonnet should be noticed. It is of 
black and rose-color velvet, trimmed with merely a 
few small black feathers, and with black strings. 
The strings of the Pamela, starting from the ban- 
deaux, encircle, as it were, the cheeks. Another 
of these bonnets is of violet-color velvet, trimmed 
with white blonde and a few small silver orna- 
ments. The inside trimming consists usually either 
of a band of velvet fastened with a gold clasp, a 
band of silver plait, or else a few folds of velvet 
with a little bird or two cr three pheasant's feath- 
ers.—Although the Pamela would seem destined 
to become the méde, the benret styled the Empire 
is still very generally worn. The material is now 


HARPER'S EEKLY. 
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invariably of velvet—blue velvet, for instance, and 
white tulle with a star, which may either be of jet 
or of silver, on a fold of the curtain, which, by-the- 
way, is worn extremely short, or blue and black 
velvet, with a dentelle Cluny bordered with pearls, 
and with a string of pearls inside: in place of pearls 
small chains of gold or silver are frequently worn. 
Empire bonnets are likewise of black velvet, bor- 
dered with white plush, and with strings of white 
moire. It may be remarked, en passant, that moire 
strings, which are very elegant, bid fair to be the 
prevailing fashion for winter bonnets with Parisian 
ladies. They are also of black and violet velvet, 
trimmed with white tulle, with a short scarf of black 
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lace falling over the chignon, the inside trimming 


consisting simply of a little hamming-bird surround- .- 


ed by moss. 

For morning toilets the robe of foulard silk, which, 
together with the jupon, is invariably of a dark 
color—such as black and violet, black and white, 
black and brown, deep reddish brown, and dark, 
warm gray—is a good deal worn. These dresses . 
are trimmed with black taffeta, and at times with 
the dentelle Clauny—a white lace, which is just now 
much in fashion, and which is used for trimming 
both dark and light dresses. Cloth dresses are be- 
ing very generally adopted for walking costume, in 
preference to knickerbockers and linseys. One 





A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS EN SYRIA. 
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novelty has sprung up in I aris within the last few 

days—a thick woolen stuff of the natural color of 

the wool. 

and promises to become largel, in request. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


No, 1. Dress of light blue striped taffeta, trimmed with 
ri! ben of » darker shade and thread lace. The jacket ha: 
should. »- knots and a short tail bebind. The dress 


is iv the style of the Empire, with little curls and a small 
wreath of winter flowers, 

No. 2. Lavender-color dress, either in silk, linsey, or 
an, other woolen material. Tue bonnet is in the new form 
st) led the Pamela, and is in green velvet, with curtain of 
tulle, At the upper part, on one side, is a little bird. In- 
side is a band of silver plait with rosette fixed upon the 
velvet. 

No. 8. Dress of puce-color Pekin satin, with wide black 
stripes and a plated flounce. Jacket Polonaise in black 
velvet trimmed with fur. Bennet of black velvet bor- 
dered with puce-color plush ; strings of the same color. 

No. 4. Dress of pale gray taffeta trimmed with black 
velvet, buttons, and black silk lace. The head-dress is 
omeutly simple, the bandeaux being merély thrown 

ac 


A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS IN SYRiA. 


Ovr engraving on page 829 represents one of those 
casualties of Eastern life which only a few travelers 
have witnessed; and yet the locust plays such an 
important part in many districts, that the observa- 
tion, destruction, and even ultimate preservation of 
the insects, form an ordinary episode in the avoca- 
tions of the people. 

There are several varieties of locusts. That 
whieh belongs to Asia, and may be called the fly- 
ing locust, differs from other species in the con- 
formation of the head, the oval form of the eyes, 
the strongth of the mandibles, and the exceptional 
size of the posterior claws. The male is rather 
smaller than the female, and of a yellow color. 

The insects of this family are one of the most 
terrible plagues not only of Egy pt but of all Asia, 
the Archipelago, and Oriental Europe. For nearly 
two months, from Cairo to Damascus, the artist 
from whose sketch our illustration is taken accom- 
panied a friend on a journey during the season when 
the locusts are expected ; and in the plains of Es- 
draelon and maritime Phenicia they were nearly 
blinded by the swarms which, attracted by the fer- 
tile valleys, regarded no obstacle to-their passage, 
but even struck the faces of the travelers with the 
force of hailstones, and lay in thick masses on the 
road beneath the horses’ hoofs. 

The locust is regarded by many of the Orientals 
as a forerunner of war or pestilence, and j@ is re- 
corded that they had not appeared either in Egypt 
or Syria for nearly fifteen years when, scarcely a 
month after their arrival, cholera and typhus rav- 
aged the whole coast of the Mediterranean and the 
shores of the Black Sea. The rapacity of the lo- 
cust is not the only evil which characterizes it ; for 
when once the work of destruction is accomplished 
the insects die and cover a large extent of country 
with their decaying carcasses, caucing pestilential 
maladies of the worst description. 

In the course of the voyage of the travelers with 
@ caravan their party stopped to breakfast on the 
slope of a mountain overlooking the plain of Es- 
draelon; to the left was Mount Tabor and the Lit- 
tle Hermon, and afar off the mountains of Samaria, 
while facing them at the end of the plain could be 
seen the tiny village of Djonin, which was almost 
lost in the haze; although such was the clearness 
of the air above the plain that even distant objects 
could be seen with singular distinctness. Sudden- 
ly a remarkable sound was heard, which resembled 
the hum of a great work-shop, and the rays of the 
sun were obscured by a vast widely-spreadiug cloud 
of locusts, which broke suddenly above the valley, 
upon which the insects dropped like snow-flakes, 
covering the ground with their yellow bodies, which 
moved and undulated like foam upon water. 

Uniess a high wind prevails, and the locusts are 
driven toward the sea, there is no remedy but to 
submit to the stripping of every green leaf from the 
trees, and the utter disappearance of every blade of 
grass from the earth, which they leave as bare as 
though it had been scorched with fire. 
leys the chase of the locusts is effected in a very 
primitive manner; viz., by the people—men, wo- 
men, and children—arming themselves with long 
branches, and wooden drums or boxes, on which 
they beat, while they sing a sort of monotonous 
ehant of a religious character, at the same time 

z themselves over the plain, in order to 

1e invaders. It is a singular spectacle to 

this ceremony from a neighboring height, 
wuecre (ae gestures and the costumes of the people, 
and their wild songs, are strangely interesting. 








Brrwetr’s Cocoarse: has received universal in- 
dorsement. No other preparation possesses such re- 
markable properties for embellishing and strength- 
ening the hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. 
It cures bakdness and eradicates dandruff. It has 
stood the test of time and competition. 





Do nor Waste your Morey buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called Gotp Pens, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best 1x TRE WORLD. 

Avoid the shameléss Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt Imrrarion, even to 
the advertisement, If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circular. 





To Lapy Reapers.—An entirely new method 
of learning French cheaply, quickly, easily, thor- 
oughly, and to speak it fluently in three months, by 
Dr. H. Carxos, Linguist and Professor of Litera- 
ture, 229 East Fifty-second Street. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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It is admirably adapted for winter wea, — 
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Holiday Presents. 


200,000 Watches, Chains,!Silver “Articles, &c., 
Worth $500,000! 
TO BE SOLDAT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 
AND NOT TO BE PAID FOR TILL YOU KNOW WHAT 
YOU ARE TO GNP. 
.éy @ SPLENDID LIsT OF ARTICLES. 


10° Gold Hunting Cased Watches 
10c Gold Watches 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .. 
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600 Ladies’ and Gents’ Silver Watches. -- 1800 

= Revolving Castors..........++0.+++ $15 00 to 18 00 

3000 Drinking-Cups.........s.00seeee0 7 00 to 10 00 

5000 Oval and Chased Gold Bracelets... .. 5.00 to 10 0 
3000 Vest, Neck, and Guard Chains....... 5 00 to 10 00 
3000 Ladies’ California Diamond Rings 800to 800 
8 00 Magic Spring and Snup Lockets. ..... pitted 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver-Mounted Holders.. 400 to 500 
1000 Gold Pens, witia Silver Extension Cases 4 00 to 600 
8000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry ..............+. 500 to 10 00 
5900 Tea, Dessert, & Spoons, per doz. 12 00 to 24 00 
5000 Dessert and Table Forks, per «+ «+14 00 to 24 00 
$000 Naphia ttitwe’ foc fein dn esécade oom 3 
apkin Rings, per Trrrerirrri rh to 10 00 

31000 Other Articles. ..........0..0eeees0s 400 to 10 00 
Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 

one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up and 
mixed; and, when are taken out without regard 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all « fair chance. 
On rec you will see what can 
have, and then it is at your option to send one and 
take the article or not. One of these envel ks 


by mail on receipt of 25 cents ; 5 om $1; eleven for $2; 30 
for $5; 65 for $10; and 100 for $15 
Agents wanted every where. Great inducements to la- 
dies and gents to act as such. Fail not to send for circu- 
lar, which gives special terms, full list, and 
Address J. H. WINSLOW & UO., Broadway, N. Y. 
(ESTABLISHED 1 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
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No, 31, just published, contains: 
The Rescue—a Georgia Adventure. Illustrated. 
Cherry Travers. A Story. Illustrated. 
Gip:y and the Chickens. Illustrated. 
mm... Tallegalla, or Australian Mound-Building Turkey. 
justrated. 
Sword and Watch of Oliver Cromwell. aes 
tra’ 


Auf Wiederzehen—a 
A Night on ihe Ice. Mlustrated. 
As h Landscape. Illustrated. 
Self-made Men—George Bancroft. Portrait. 
Social Uses of the Imagination. Essay. 
Ladies’ Column. 
A History of Perfumery and the Toilet. Continued. 
— Gloves. 
ome. 


An Evening at a Rich Tartar’s atSchamaki. Illustrated. 
Modern Egyptian Jewels. Illustrated. 
Joan of Arc. Three Illustrations, 
Botta’s Dante. 
Under an Elm. A Poem, 
Concerning the Goose. 
F bn her Whitehead’s Lectures—the World before 
‘s T' 


The Frog Priece~s Sto 
The Taree Wishes, sa ane 
Family 


Pastimes. 
The Posen of a Box of Tools. Six Comic Illustrations. 
And a great variety of other interesting matter. For 
sale by all News Agents. Price 10 cents. Annuat sub- 
scription, $4. FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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French process only perfect one ev.ant, and — 
The = ao re natural than oth- 
erwise. e body never decays. Funeral arrangements 
Firwers and carricd out in the most satisfactory manner. 

lowers re ay THOMAS DUGAN, Embalmer and 

rnishing Undertaker, office northoast cor. Broadwayand 
{seh St. (Gibson Building), ‘entrance on 18th St., New York. 


Recommendations of Corporal Pike: 
** HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY IN THE FIELD, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., March 14, 1864. 

‘“*THE RECOMMENDATION OF GENERAL THOMAS IS COR- 
DIALLY OCONOURRED IN BY ME. CORPORAL PIKE HAs 
PROVED HIMSELF BEAYE AND ENERGETIC, ANDI BELIEVE 
WOULD MAKE AN EFFICIENT COMMISSIONED OFFICER 

“U. 8S. GRANT, Lizot.-GengRa..” 
“* Trust Toe BEARER. 


“ March 8, 1865. 
‘““W. T. SueRMan, Major-General." 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL ~ 
THE SCOUT AND RANGER! 
By CORPORAL PIKE, of Fourth Ohio Cavalry. 


The most In’ and Best Illustrated Work 
of the Day, thoroughly Reliable. 





Re net Do ee Bete ite Covel, ene 


connected with other regiments, have written to as- 
sure the of this work that they can confide in 
ty, and that all its strange, thrilling, and al- 

most incredible incidents are fully supported by facts. 
Such being the case, we can assure public that they 
new in of Pike's 


all matter-of-fact, and of our history as a free 

It is ——_ produced in octavo form, well 

and s idly embellished wit' th 28 FULL PAGE ILLUS. 
gE pene Ey describes. Price 


Sample copies will be sent by parties de- 
sii to engage in its sale, on receipt of price, and ex- 
clusive territory “ 


‘FIRST NATIONAL MANUFACTURING AND 


PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 165 William Street, New York. 
Ph hs of Union Generals sent id for 
100 Brains gece ale 


of Rebel. Officers for 25 cts. ; 
‘emale Beauties for 25 cts.; 100 Act- 
Address C. SEYMUUR, Holland, N.Y. 


Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters 


CURE LUMBAGO, PAINS OF THE SIDE, 
VARICOSE VEINS, SORE CHEST, &c. 


An Electrician, who has had great experience of their 
effects in local rheumatism, in tic doloreuz, and deep- 
seated neryous and other pains, and in affections of the 
kidneys, &c., &c., attributes all their sedative, stimula- 
tive, and pain-relieving effects to their electric qualities, 
He asserts that they restore the healthy electric condition 
(equilibrium) of the part, and, that being restored, pain 
and morbid action cease. 


LAME BACE. 
Branperetn House, New Yorx, Nov. 23, 1859. 
T. AtLoock & Co.: Gentlemen,—I lately suffered se- 
verely from a weakness in my back. Having heard your 
Plasters much recommended in cases of this kind, I pro- 
cured one, and the result was all that I could desire A 
single Plaster cured me in a week. 
Yours, respectfully, J. G. Buraes. 
General Agency, Brandreth House, New York. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 











GENTS WANTED.—Wanted, active and intelligent 
Men or Women to canvass for Benson J. Losstna’s 
“ ProrogiaL History oF THE Great Crvi. Wak IN THE 
UniTep States,” got up at a cost of over $50,000, and 
will contain u of 2000 Engravi This work has 
parle ton the conclusion of t. 
v' no are from original désigns 
a thousand miles a, the 


po Toney a iw be found the most complete and relia- 
ble history of the war published. J hae been tatere-d by 
the Governors of all the States and the officers 


t men of the 


pay by cahahigtion, and will furnish em- 
ployment to a ly canvasser for several years, Ad- 
dress GEORGE W. CHILDS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Come, sing to me again. 
“7 rahe heard ae Music stealing.”........ « .B0e. 
The Haunting Thoug ichard| 

“T love but thea 





For 
Silver Trumpets, played at Rome on Chrismas-Day. .50c. 
Silver Trumpets, = nd Mare! 35c. 
Trumpets, 


ar FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 
The Great American Consumptive 
Remedy. 
DR. WM. M. HALL’S 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


FOR THE CURE OF 


jee eeeeeee 





This ig.x0 PAREGORIO PREPARA’ but one w! if 
used in season, will save the lives of thousands. It 
et eS aie emg te Puerto 

e em- 
Ne en ae in vain. Cases 
which they have PRONOUNCED INOCURABLE, and SURREN- 
ee ee 
tients 8 ‘them in their 
have haupteueed 85 Dis as 
and the“ yrorims oF as: 
and Al cases 
are | ; 
ed 
in 








world. Butow & 3 Penten, 1 dey P 
73 Nassau #4reet, N. Y. 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


AMERICAN BOCKET 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The most novel and useful invention of the age. 


warranted with greater accu 
the most expensive guld or silver » while the low 
at which it is sold places it wit the reach of every 


one. . It is emphatically Taz for the million. 
Neat, cheap, and warranted ly accurate; can nev- 
aghend aie. No one spould be without it. Price, 
with white enameled dial in gold or silver gilt, 50 cts. Sent 
the world. CavTion— 

of the American Man- 


wacturing Coma, ont all are cautioned —s 
— sale Iutration, under 1:0 mat- 
sey en Axzensenge ow Nake. Adare AM MERICAN 


MANUFACTURING ‘COMPANY ¥, West Troy, N. Y. 








For the A) and Na’ Merch 
gist, and all who wish to p int bet, shen in ex 
. Circular sent Cuts, &c. 


Yo ota ADAMS Paxas COMPANY, Ace phy lg 


Ladies and Gentlemen, use the Patent Fasteners. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents, W.C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway, N. Y, 


ROSE KLUSH—s delicate, natural color for the-cheeks ; 
re the skin; warranted. Mailed for 
& Co., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 











$1,000,000 Worth 
Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware. 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
‘Splendid Jewelry, 


Watches, Diamonds, & Cc. 


The house of BOSANQUET, GIRAUD,*& CO., Paris, 
have the that th y hav. “opened 
an Agency in the Cty of New York for the sale of their 
widel, efemen fenera Watches, &c.; and for the purpose 
of making their as as extensiv ely known and appre- 
ciated in "en Uni 48 they now are, and have 
pac lh i am read ri whey ieee the at 

y wi poor ai e may have the ad- 
vantage of their splendid styles. Asa preliminary, they 
would remark that they manufacture and gell No IMITA- 
TION JEWELRY or Warougs, but 


All are Warranted Gold of the Fincst 
Workmanship. 
Our customers will also have the great advantage of a 
Constant succession of new and recherche styles anid pat- 
terns with which we shall keep our nal York Agency 





plan of sale, now 80 popular, of 
and this price will invariably 
= Sines ter —- it may be. 
expenses uci our New Agency are 
paid by the sale of Certificates, or Coupons, representing 
the various articles. Certificates are sold at 5) cents 
each, or five for $2, and each — tificate will siiow the 
holder the particular article he or she is entitled to on 
payment of an additional $3. If the article named on the 
Certificate is not desired, the holder will oblige us, when 
he returns the Certificate, by stating what other art.cle 
of A pa same value he or she may prefer, and it will be sent 
with pleasure. Our aim is te please, and every meai's to 
that end will be exerted. We solicit a trial from every 
one who reads this notice, as ‘ve are confident of giving 
the utmost satisfaction. 


Draft to 
all orders to which will be 
conducted by (oy JAQUET, STERLING, & CO., 189 


Broadway, New York. 


HAVE HEARD IT HIGHLY EXTOLLED, and 
have seen its wonderful effects,” writes Martha M. 
Johnson, of Derby, Connecticut, about PALMER'S COS- 
METIC LOTION, the great medicine for the skin. 
DEMAS BARNES & CO., Agents, New York. 


OW TO MAKE CIDER WITHOUT APPLES or 
other fruit. The Hunter's Seeret (complete). [n- 
and numerous «ther 











DR. Guiover’s Lever Truss retains 
and cures more ruptures than any oi ber, 





zit ae ease and comiort. Eias 
belts, bandage, crutclies, 
on No. 11 Ann St. Established 30 years, 





$4000 Capital required. A well-known N.Y publiel. ug 
house will admit as partner a young man of h'gh 44 
and good capacity. Address 4 ppl-tun, Herald Office, N 


= ALBUMS—finely bound—two gilt ae for ut 





photographs. Sent sna mail for $3 00. 
ALBUMS—very handsome—rims brass bound—tw¢ 
———— 50 photographs. By mail for $5 00, 
Yankee notions of all kinds. Everybody 
send raeyet + mam W. C. Wemyse, 76 Broadway, N.Y. 


Eni BOOKS! ENGLISH Booxs! ENGLISH 
! 





nat received ead 1 A Fuperb 


wpe: 
new, scarce Ineepensent bana tinge books. | ‘olie 


ay 2 nd standard books will be sold cheap for cash at 


da 
NUNAN & C».’S, Basement, 78 Nassau Street. 


LIFE for the HAT. 


From the high recommendations >f -ur best plrysicians, 
combined with the expressiva of ¢ » We 
Chevalier’s Life fo ._e Hair, 
it is beyond comparison with any other preparation, either 
in Europe or America, for restoring gray bsir to i-« ori, inal 
color. It imparts life, health, and str. ngth to the weak- 
est hair, stops its falling out, keeps the head clean und free 





from dandruff, and heals any irritation of the calp. Sold — 


by all druggista, and at my office, No. 1128 Broa ‘way, 

where any information as to the treatment of the hair will 

be freely given from 1 to 3 P. M. 

SARAH A. CHEVALIER, M. D. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have Just Published : 

RICHARD COBDEN, the Friend of America and A pos- 
tle of Free Trade: His Political Career and |'\iblic 
Services. A Biography. By Joun M‘Gricunist. With 
Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 50. 

NOTES FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT: A Collection of 
Memorable from the Discourses of HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. With a Sketch of Mr. Beecher 
and the Lecture-Room. By Avecvusta Moorr. A New 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $2 00. - 

PRISON LIFE IN THE SOUTH: at Richmond, Macon, 
Savannah, — Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, 

and Andersonville, during the Yas 
1864 and 1865. By A. O. Asport, late Lieutenant ist 
New York Dragoons. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Bevel- 
ed Edges, $2 00. 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH: Diary of 
General 





THE Ob REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA:. Showing 
where Petroleum is found; how it is Obtained,.and at 
what Cost. With Hints for whom itmay Concern, By 
Waitam Waiczr, 1Smo, Cloth, $1 68, 


‘perues pail, to any Part ot Unied Ste 
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Manufacturers’ Announgment. 
EXTRAORDINARY CPPORTINITY! 


GREAT ONE-PRICE SALE O° 


Sclid Gold Jewelry, Rich Silver- 
Ware, Watches, Diamads, 
Rings, Pianos, &o, 

Including no Brass or so-called Pited Jewelry. 
EVERY ARTICLE WARRANED GOLD. 


$2,500,000 WORTH 


TO BE DISPOSED OF AT THE ONB AVSAGE PRICE OF 


TWO DOLLARS tACH! 


Without regard to Value, am, not to be Paid 
for until you know /hat you 
will receive !.! 


SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES, 


ALL TO BE SOLD FOR TW’ DOLLARS EACH! 


5 Superior Grand Piano-Forts. ...... $800 to $1200 
50 Splendid Seven-Oggave Pinos....... 400 to 

150 Melodeons, the best makes.......... 
175 First-Class Sewing Machies.. ... 
20) Rosewood Musical Bo: 2 airs... 
250 Mahogany ‘* ~p*.. 
25) Diamond Rings ee 
600 Gold Hunting-Cased Wéches........ 
600 Gold Ladies’ Enameled Watches 
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6,000 “ Ear-Drops, J 
saic, Opal, and E Settings.... Sto 
56,000 * California 4 Breast-i'ins.. 6to 
Sets Solitaire tons and Studs.. 


Thimbles, 
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.000 Ivory axd Pearl Back Combs. 
5,00) Pearl asd Gold Headed Uanes........ 15 to 
15,000 Photogaph Albums—all styles....... 6 to 


CALKINS & CO., 558 and 560 Broadway, New York, 
are the ap; Manag: Ts for the Cosmopolitan Associ.- 
tion of Mansfacturers, which has been organized with 
the special otject of doing away with the enormous profits 
exacted the by jobbers and wholesale and re- 


tail dealers in goods, making articles, for which the 
manuf.cturers the a but $2, cost the 
customer at retail from @6 40 ¢12. through 
three or four hands, a leadlug 


and most fashionable styles of solid gold jewelry —watch- 
e-, silverware, &c., worth $2,500,000 at retail prices—will 
all be sold by Messrs, Canines & Co., managers for the 
A-sociation, for $500,000 (manufacturers’ cost), or an aver- 
age of $2 for each and every article, subject to the follow- 
ing regulations : 
SRaLep ADVERTISMENTS of the various articles are well 
mixed, and when ordered are taken 
and sent by mail without oe oa thus giving all 


article Pu 
may thus obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, Piano, or 
any article of jewelry on our list, WARRANTED GOLD, For 


onLY Two Dout.ars, and they can not get less than three 
or five times the value of the at ordinary retail 


rice, for there are no blanks; and not sati the 


worth Send 25 cents for an en’ 


en will them promptl. 
by mail, postage paid, together with the following - 
ums, upon sending the cash: 
Two for 50 cents, with a besutiful 


$3 
Silver ae Ring, vo $2 1S * S Pen Silver 


In all cases, upon recei 


of the money, the premiums 
above will be sent with envelopes. ¥ id 


Tue Gaeat Gotp Girt Disrerevtion.—We desire 
anes ae eenies Go cteiiines 
Cosmopolita n ufacturing ewelers 
with the “en often advertised in the daily 
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i 
i 
if 
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We want in every town and county, 
to those acting as such will 
Cents on every cnvelope ordered by them, 

amounts to one dollar. 


i 
se 4 
ith 


CHRISTMAS GIPT. 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 


An Exact and ReLiaBLe Pocket Timekxerer for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. A beautiful and useful present for the com- 
ing Holidays. Correctly constructed on the most approved 
ScreNTIFIO Parnources. and warranted to DenoTe SoLak 
Time with absolute certainty and the utmost precixion. 
It never can be wrong. It requires wo KeY or winding 
up; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can never be too fast or too 
slow. It is a most remarkable article. Approved by the 
Press. Just introduced into this country from Europe, 
where it is secured by Rovat Lerrers Patent. Price for 
a single one, with plain or fancy white dial, in gold or silver 
gilt case, only $1. Sent, postage paid, to any part of the 
country, on receipt of price. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Beware of Lwpostors, who imitate this advertisement with 
a view to swindling the public, by offering a useless article 
(with a slight alteration of name) ENTIRVLY UNLIKE our 
genuine Timekeeper. All orders must be addressed to 
J. W. DELAMERE & CO., Sotz Prorgierors, 204-206 
Broadway, New York. 


Holiday Presents. 
MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from one to thirty-six dif- 
ferent tunes, and costing from $5 50 
to $600 00. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 

21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New 
® York. Musical Boze. ed. 


1 5 PER YEAR! We want agents every 
$ where to sell our rxrrovep $20 Sewing 
Machines. Three pew kinds. Under aud upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary or large 
paid. The on.y machines sold in the United States for 
less than $4” which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler 
& Wilson, Grover & Baker, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. 
All other cheap machines are infringements, Circulars 
free. Address or call upon Shaw & Clark, Biddeford, 
Maine, or at No. 823 Broadway, New York; No. 236 Car- 
ter St., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 14 Lombard’s Block, Chi- 
cago, lll. ; No, 170 West Fourth St., Cincinati, Ohio; or 
No. 8 Spaulding’s Exchange, Buffalo, New York. 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


Popular songs, marchas, quicksteps, polkas, schottishes, 
waltzes, jigs, reels, quadrilles, cotillions, with calls and 
figures, &c., for 


= 














Pife, or Cornet. 
Omnis No. 1 Benne ts tunes. Price $1 25, mailed. 
No2 “ 850 “ “ $15 * 
No.3 “ 1000 “* segs « 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Every description at 
lowest New York prices. Send stamp for price-list to 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, New York. 





HE HORACE WATERS Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET ORGANS. 
Wholesale and Ketail. let, and rent allowed if pur- 


band Pianos. 





ple sent free easily 
by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Marks's Patents, with Rubber Hands and Feet. A Gold 
eles ee nes ee ee an 
the great Fair of t merican a! 
pg ele ed aPiny emedee yo Send for 
a Pamphiet. A. A. MARKS, 575 Broadway, New York 


Immense Holiday Sale 


or diamonds, jewelry, siluamwara. gold pons, 
lockets, é&c., Our entire stock to be sold at $1 each 
article. © calling for these articles are sent—1 
for 20c., 6 for $1, 40 for $5, 100 for $12 50. We present a 
watch worth $20 to any one 100, or a fine $10 
castor for orders of 50. Agents wanted in every town, 
city, and county in the world. J. TOWNSEND & CO., 
15 John St., New York. sent free. 


PROCRASTINATION. 











you, 
- thousands you. For sale by all d They 
are not a beverage. H. T. HELMBOLD, Beagyist, 594 
Broadway, New York, Agent. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 
From all parts of the body in five minutes, without in- 
jury to the skin, by “ Uruam's Deritatory Powper.” 
to any address for $1 25, by S.C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth St., Philadelphia. Sold by all druggists. 


JAMES MURTAUGH’S celebrated DUMB-WAITERS 
are manufactured only at No. 1385 Broadway, New York, 
where a model can be seen. 


Pimples on the Face 
Removep aT Once py THE Use or “UPHAM'S 
PIMPLE BANISHER.” MAtLep To any ADDRESS ror 
7 Cents, by S. C. UPHAM, No. 25 Sovrm E1eurs Sr., 
Puriapriruia. Sold by all draggista. 














CIRCULARS SENT address. Every 
family should be in of valuable Recipe. 
Seod your addres at once to Dr. &. CURTIS, Bor 201, 
Post Pa. 





THE FOURTH 
In New York of FRENCH, ENGLISH, and FLEMISH 
PICTURES is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, and on 
| ee ling Nig map eg from 7 to 10 at the Srup10 


E. Gamankt, Director. F. J. Prremtam, Sec. 
; SERPENTS DE PHARAON; 

ND scapnits sa0e 

Tas teegs ehamio mints. 





and ‘ 
OLDEN & SAWYER, 246 Canal-St,, New York, 
Fifty cents a box, free by mail. Liberal Discount to 





| the Trade, Acgunts 





HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
FIRST PREMIUM 


IMPROVED 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The Embodiment of Practical Utility 

and Extreme Simplicity. 


Originally patented May 13, 1862; Improvement patent- 
ed June 9, 1363. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with ceimping attachment, a most wonderful 
and elegantly-c.nstructed Novelty, is NoisELEss in opera- 
tion, uses thg STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and wurks horizontal, 
sews with DOULLE or SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS. Makes 
the RUNNING-STITCH more perfect and regilar than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making stxTrcENn 
sTiTcHES to each evolution of the Wheel. Will caTuer, 
HEM, RUFFLE, 6HIRE, TUCK, RUN Up BReaDTHs, &c., &c. 
Warranted not to get out of order in 3 years. It has taken 
the premium at State F airs, and received the approval of 
all the principal! journals and of those who have usep it. 

**Por the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place."'—Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly, with a common needle, makes the runuing stitch ex- 
actly like hand-sewing.""—New York Tribune. 

Single machines sent to any part of the country per ex- 
press, packed in box, with printed instructions, on receipt 
of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents want- 
ed every where, Circular, containing liberal induce- 
mente, sent free. 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 





S—T—1860-X. 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome the effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure dyspepsia constipation. 

They cure diarrhoea, cholera, and cholera-morbus. . 
They eure liver complaint and nervous headache. 


They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the 
weak strong, and are exhausted nature's restorer. 
They are made of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Cali- 
saya Bark, roots, and herbs, and are taken with the pleas- 
ure of a beverage, without regard to age or time of day. 
Particularly recommended to delicate persons requiring a 
gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, Hotels, 
and Saloons. Only genuine when cork is covered by our 
private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
botues. P. H. DRAKE & CO., 

21 Park Row, New York. 


PARLOR 
ORGANS. 


The Hicuest Preutum, a Srzctat Gotp Mepat, was 
awarded to us by the late great Fair of the Aurrican In- 
STITUTE over all competitors for the best instrumenta. 

A Gold Medal was awarded to CARH ART, NEEDHAM, 








& UO. for the best Reed I on -xhibition—a most 
just testimonial.—W arsox's Art Journal. 
‘IT cap speak of them in the highest terms.""—G. W. 


MORGAN. 

“The finest instruments of the class I ever saw.""— 
GEO. F. BRISTOW. 

** The beat instruments of their class."—_WM. A. KING. 

** The tone is incomparable—far in advance of any oth- 
FE eee of a similar kind"—CHARLES FRAE- 

Tllustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 

CARHART, NEEDHAM, & CO., 
No. 97 Bast Twenty-third st., New York. 


English Newspapers. and 
Weimer & Roours, 47 Nassau St., N. Y. (established 


1841), eupply on subscription every Magazine, Periodical, 
and Newspeper published in Great Britain or on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Price-List for 1866 now ready. 












In those cases of scanty, retarded growth (the 
over 18), the Balsam of the Tennessee Swamp 
has been found to excite the Beard. Mustache, 

, to a fine and vigorous growth. (See Te«timo- 
fals.) The History and a small Sample of this 
sent sealed on receipt of return postage. 

JOHN RAWLINS, 815 Broadway, New York. 


At your own Homes, Thousands can realize a hundred 
doliars weekly. No utensils required except those found 
in every household. Profi:s 100 per cent. Demand sta- 
ple as flour. It is the greate-t discovery of the age. Full 


particulars sent on receipt of 2 stamps for return postage. 
HOPKINS & BROWN, 641 Broadway, New York. 


Make your own Soap 


WITH B. T. BABBITT’S 


* Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER. 
Warranted double the of common 
superior to any ~~ ley in the — Pes 


pack seme pounds, 8 6 ds, and 
tg with full directions in reeikh 2 tad Germsn bor 
















4 
DR. STRICKLAND'S PILE REMEDY has cured thou- 
sands of the worst cases of Blind and Piles, It 
"Y= eo + — eee Try 
gyn 4 It is warranted to cure. 

For by all Draggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 




















56 wartorns, °8 


An extensive variety of superio: wa'ches for Ladies or 
Gentlemen, especially adapted for Christmas jes n'. 
A beautiful double-caze ~ilver Watch, «mall size, ex- 


cellent timekeeper, with chain, key, and gold locket to 
each, $30 per case of six. Sample one free by mail for +6. 

An el gant gold-plated engraved double-case \ atch, 
fine timekeep: r, gold locker, chain, key, &c . to each, $42 
per case of six. >ample free by mail! for $5 

Imperias, Watcu, with thermom. ter, compass, calen- 
der, attachment, fine movemer.t, jeweled, complete -a 
storm, heat, and time indicator; imitation of 320° gold 


watch: price per case of six, $90. Sample, $20 

fF ine double hunting-case g Id-plated Watches, #12 each. 
Silver hunting Lepinea, $15, ft nglish silver Levers, $20 
each. English Duplex, rich movements, $25. La ies’ 
small gold enameled and imitation diamond magic wa'c e°, 
$2", $25, $30. Gold and silver watches of e ery desc: ip- 
ton. Catalogues mailed free. Safe delivery of all goods 
guaranteed. Address orders, CATELY, BROTII EI 2, 
importers, 102 Nassau St., New York. Fstablished 1855, 


s- BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Positively a Money-Making Occupation! 


New ! — Light ! — Novel ! — Highly-Beautiful ! — Ex- 
tremely Popular!—Steady Demand '—Pays Immense- 
ly!—No Traveiing!—Can be done at Home!—A few 
Cente will Start it !—Srvenpip Presents |— Fine Chance 
Jor Agents !—Men, Women, Boys, and Girls, send Twen- 
ty-five Cents for Cis culars, Containing Particulars, and 
a“ Prize Certificate,” which Namzs Your Present. 

Address 4 

THE FRANELIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Box 1498, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offices, Fifth and Chesfhut Streets. 





tw” Eprtors giving the above 3 or more insertions—in 
Weekly issue— before M's and D's, set up in caps and ital- 
ics as per copy, and sending us a marked copy, will re- 
ceive a copy of the Cuaet, and a Sreciat Persent, which 
will assuredly reward them for the courte-y. We help 
those who heip us. Franklin Pub. Co. 


Youth and Beauty Restored 
To the gray-headed by the use of 
Webster's Vegetable Hair Invigorator. 


Demas Barnes & Co., N. Y., General Agents. 


HARPER’S 
"NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1866. 


CONTENTS : 








WINTER. 

With Two Tllnstrations. 

THE BRITISH ROUTE FOR A PACIFIC RATLROAD. 

ILuusTReaTions. — North Thompson River, Rocky 
Mountains. —Night Camp; Watching for Crees. —The 
Winter Hut.- Fort Edmonton, on the North Sas- 
katchewan.—Swamp formed by Beavers, with An- 
cient House and Dam.—The Forest on Fire,—Mr. 
O'Brien triumphantly croases the River.—The As-ini- 
boine rescues Bucephalus.—The Misadventure of the 
Raft.—The Trail et an End.—Croasing the Athabasca 
River, Rocky Mountains. —Going up Hill.—Upper 
Lake on the Athabasca.—The Headless lncian.—The 
Party across the Mountains. 

A SPOT REVISITED. 

With an Iliustration. 

MORE “ WITNESSES.” 

ILicsteaTions —The Witness who caused Amuse- 
ment in Court.—The “ Medical Student "—The W it- 
nese who Swears thut Black is White.—The Astoni-h- 
ed and Indignant Witness.—Young Lady whose Af- 
fections have been Trifled with.—Young Gentleman 
who Trified with them. 

THE HOLIDAYS.—L CHRISTMAS TO NEW-YEAR'S 
EVE. 
AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR. 
FIVE MINUTES LATE. 
With an Illustration. 
ARMADALF. By Witart Contes. 
Boox tak Forrrn. 
Cuapterr X. Mies Gwilt's Diary. 
ILLusTRaTION.—Thanks to the Thuiader. 
FATED WORDS. 
MR. DOD'S SIX SHOTS. 
A NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDY. 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO KOME, 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 
THE USES OF LIFE. 
BIRDS—THEIR MIGRATIONS AND SOJOURNINGS, 
IN MEMORY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD PALMERSTON. 

With a Portrait. 

THE WISHES SHOP. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Five Su. 
SCRIBERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 0), 
Waerer's Magazine and Harper's WEEKLY, together, 
one year, 


. 2400 





The Publishers will accept a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the following 
low rates: one quarter of a page, each Number, $75; one 
half, $125; whole poge. $250. The cirealation of Ii anve's 
MaGazinr is believed to be larger than that of any si:uilor 

tion in the world. 


HARPER °> DROTHERS, Pustisoxes. 


Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 





TERMS. 
One Copy fom One Year. . . . | . . S4W 
One Copy for Three Months . ... . 100 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
of Five Sunsceinens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Piayment invariably tr advance. 

Tue Boryp Vouumes om Harren’s Wer«iry from the 
commencement will ber nt to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, u_on receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding ............- $T 00 per Volume. 
Half Moroceo .........++++ 10 00 “ 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for Ouse Year. 

Txmus TO Apvertisers.—One Doilar and Fif:y Cente 

line for susside 


per line for inside, and Two Dollars per 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustuisncks. 


. 
> 
~ 





\ 


. For unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use HELM- 





= , 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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\ (Decemser 30, 1865. 



































THE GREAT FENIAN FIGHT. 


How are you, “ Harp of Erin?” 





‘Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN ‘s 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, . 
No. 4 Broad St., New York, 


(Two Doors from Wail.) 





Collections made, with quick returns. 

Interest allowed on Deposits eubject to Check. 

Orders received for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, 
Bonds, and Gold wiil receive our rersonaL attention. 


ROBINSON & OGDEN, 
Bankers. 


Take no more Unpleasant and Unsafe 
Remedies 





BOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU and IMPROVED ROSE 
WASH. 


Calenberg & Vaupel’s 
AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


POLLAK & SON Mecr- 
schaum Manufacturers,692 Broadway, 
nesr 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order und repaired. All 
gvods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
tor Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


Enfeebled and Delicate Constitutions, 
Of both sexes, use HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU. 
It will give brisk avd energetic feelings, and enable you 


to sleep well. 








Ri 
















THE 


, VEST POCKET 
PISTOL, 


Weicurne onty 8} Ounces; 
Veine METALLIC CaRTRiner, 
Size No. 22 
MANUFACTURED BY 

E, REMINGTON & SONS, Inton, N. Y. 
.d by Gun-Dealers and the Trade generally. 


A Ready and Conclusive Test 
Of the properties of HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU will be a comparison with those set forth in the 
United States Dispensatory. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED 
EXTRACT BUCHU 


I8 THE GREAT DIURETIC. 
Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract 
Sarsaparilla 


IS THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Both are prepared agcording to the rules of Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, and are the most active that can be made. 
Clergymen, Teachers, The Press, 


Unite in saying that the new Juvenile Magazine, 











‘Our Young Folks 


Is the best Magazine for the Younc ever published in 
America. It is filled with attractive flustrations, and its 
articles in prose and postry, are by the bert writers for 
ehildren in the conntry. 

It is sold at the low price of two dollars a year. Each 
safer contains etxty four pages, beautifully printed, A 

1) disequnt to - med FASE 
pares TICENOR & FIELDS, 
My'2> ‘ 
¥ 33 








Ladies and Gentlemen 


Residing out of the City should send for our 
MEASURING CARD, 
And take their own measure, and we will send them a 
PERFECT FIT. 
Boot & Shoe Emporium, 
575 Broadway, N. Y., E. A. BROOKS, Aczxr. 
Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, and Slippers, of every descrip- 
tion, for ladies, gent«, boys, misses, and children. 
N. B.—LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 





For non-retention or incontinence of urine, irritation, 
inflammation, or u!ceration of the bladder or kidneys, dis- 
eases of the prostrate glands, stone in the bladder, calcu- 
lus, gravel or brick-dust deposit, and all diseases of the 
bladder, kidneys, or dropsical swellings, 


Use Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu. 
PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The Cheapest Collar Ever Invented, 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well on 
both sides, Made in white, fancy and printed stitch. 








SNOwW’S PATENT 





Is made of the best Spring Steel Wire, and is just the 
thing to wear with Paper Collars, being far superior to 
elastic cord for holding ‘ Butterflies,’ * Uniques,’ ‘ Bows,’ 
&c., in place on the shirt button. 


PATENT EXPANDED 
STAR COLLAR 


This Collar, showing a space for the cravat, excels all 
others by its superior shape and weight, and the exquisite 
finish and whiteness of the paper. 

MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Acznts, 
Winthrop Square, Boston. 

Dealers can be supplied with the above Collars and 

Scarf Supporters at the lowest Boston prices, by— 





Towen Brorurrs..... Chicago, Mlinois. 
J. Lowman & Lixo, ... Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Maver & Hanicu..... Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cambatner & Co..,... Louisville, Kentucky. 


C. CAPE .occcccccsses 265 Broadway, New York. 
Ww». A. Smernurst....7 Bank St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Burnnam & Co.....Detroit, Michigan. 


Stammering 
sist ec anes 0° Many or We aS 


GERMAN OINTMENT. 
without the datiger, 











Warranted @ certain cure, 
for Piles, Old Wounds, Secrofula, Salt 
and Skin Diseases, &c. 98 Bowery, New York. 


DEAFNESS 
And Discharges from the Ear Radically Cured 
By the use of the recently-diseovered Vegetable Extract 


OTITINE. 


Price $150 a bottle. For sale by all Druggists. Weexs 
& Potrri, Druggiste, No. 170 Washington 8t., Whole- 
sale Agents. . 








TO CURE 
Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, EU- 
MATISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL, end 
arising from excesses, use 


= 
JHFFPERS 
No. 573 BROADWAY. 


TUE ONLY PLACE IN THE CITY WIERE 


Ladies’ Good Boots and Shoes, 
Also Gentlemen's Embroidered Slippers, 


CAN BE HAD AT LOW PRICES. 


DECEMBER, 1865. 





Closing-out Sale 


aT 


Reduced Prices. 


From this date an abatement of 


20 Per Cent. 


Will be made on the whole of our unbroken 
Assortment of 


Winter Clothing 


MEN AND BOYS, 
In both the 


CUSTOM AND READY-MADE 
DEPARTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
BROADWAY, Cornek or GRAND Sr. 
BROADWAY, Corner or WARPEN Sr. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 


Gives health and vigor to the frame and bloom to the pal- 
lid cheek. Debility is accompanied by many alarming 
symptoms, and, if no treatment is submitted to, consump- 
tion, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are the 











ed, while the Fills are a sure antidote to dyspepsia, etc. 


BROWNE & SPAULDING, 
[WELERS, 


AN HOTEL BUILDING, 
0 BROADWAY. - 
HES and RICH JEWELRY 
of PARIS D&IGNS . 

CLOCKS, B'ONZES, and FANCY GOODS 
of LATEST \MPORTATIONS, and well 
adapted for 

HOLDAY GIFTS. 


The Glory if Man is Strength. 


Therefore the nervousynd debilitated should immediate- 
ly use HELMBOLD'S *XTRACT BUCHU. 


A CENT SAMPLISENT FREE, with terms for any 

















one to clear $25\aily, in 3 hours. 
W. H. \HIDESTER & CO., 
NTS Naseau Street, New York. 


MAKE YOUR )WN HAIR-DYE. 


Upon the receipt of $1 brill send a recipe for making 
Hair-Dye, by which any ptson cgn dye his or her own 
hair, at a very trifling cost) Also Indelible Writing Ink 
for marking clothes. Can } madeand used by any one, 
and is superior to any dye olink known. Address 

F. A. FBKER, 
Boj§26, Philadelphia, Penn. 











Stencil Name Pilate Busgess. Complete outfits of 
tools and stock furnished by {. J. Mercatr & Sow, 101 
Union Street, Boston. Send fo Price-List. 


Helmbold’s Fluid }xtract Buchu 
Is pleasant in taste and odor, fre\ from all injurious prop- 
erties, and immediate in its acliy, 


ARGE PROFITS can be ves by active men in the 














A Union So.prer’s Discyery.—Send $1 to 
Wits & Co., Alamo, Indiana, id receive by return 
mail a valuable receipt, warrantec fo cure dysentery and 
chronic diarrhoea without the aid ¥ doctor or medicine. 


WHISKERS rer 





TACHES forced t 

upon the smoothest kce in 
from three to five weks by 
using Dr. SEVIGNE’: RE- 
STAURATEUR CA’IL- 
LAIRE, the most wower- 
ful discovery in mdern 
science, acting upon the 
Beard and Hair in aq al- 
mos: miraculous manner. It has beq used by the elice 
of Peris and London with the mostflattering sucecss. 
Names of all purchasers will be regiswred, and if entire 
satisfaction is not given in every in-taipe, the money will 
be cheerfully ref Price by mail, s@led and posi paid, 
$1. Descriptive circulars and testiniotjials mailed free. 
Address B ER, SHULTZ & CO., Cuaists, Post-Office 
Drawer 21, Troy, N.Y., Sole Agents for tie United States 












To Consumptives. 


The advertiser, having been restored to health in a few 
weeks by a very simple remedy, efter hav. 
several years with a severe lung affection, and that dread 
disease, Consumption, is anxious to make known to his 
fellow-eufferers the means of cure. 

To all who desire it he will send a copy of the prescrip- 
tion used (free of charge), with the directions for prepar- 
ing and using the same, which they will find a Sune Core 
for Consumprion, AsTuma, Broncuttis, &c. The only 
olj.ct of the advertiser in sending the is to 
benefit the afflicted, and spread inform which he con- 
ceives to be invaluable; and he hopes every sufferer will 
try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, and may 
prove a ing. 

Pariies wishing the prescription will please address 

Rev. Epwarp A. Wiisoy, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


Shattered Constitutions Restored 


By HELMBOLD'’3 EXTRACT BUCHU. 
THE NATIONAL REVOLVER. 











ceeds all ot com: é 

fectiveness,durability, power, and safe- 
ty in any, Is light (14 oz.), small 

(only 7 in.), with larger me/ailic water-proof 

(82-100 ball) than any Revolver made of same size and 

=e. Send for circular. GEO. A. HICEK@OX, 54 

Cliff Street, New York. 


WHLNGCVAV'I 


For the Mouth, Teeth, Gums, and Breath, 
> oe a) 
BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Wholezale Agents. 

For Great Sale of 

(PURE GOLD) 

See Advertiserent of 
BOSANQUET, GIRAUD & CO. 

On Inside Page. 


MOTH 

















Sm Bucku. 
pate es On tee Meaeand Bunsen WA bys 
00., New Oaleson’  BURLEIOM & 

Mass, General Agents. 





BEAUT Y¥.—Aubarn 
Golden, Flaxen, and Silk. 
en Curis produced by the 
use of Prof. Ux Brrox's 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. \ 
One application warrant: d 
to curl the most straight 
and st hair of ei- 
ther sex into wavy ringlets 
or heavy massive curls, Has been used by the fashionables 
of Paris and London with the most gratifying re-ulte. 
Does no injury to the hair. Price by mai, sealed and 
postpaid, $1. ptive circulars mailed fre. Address 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Cugmists, P. O. Drawer 21, 
Troy, N. Y., Sole Agents for the United State. 


Wanted, Agents Everywhere, 


To canvass for Mackenziz’s Great 10,000 Famitr 
Crororgnia. Send for circular and terms to T. ELLwoop 
Zxut, Publisher, 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphie. 















_ SMPLOYMENT. 

Let evei'y man in the juland Seaton —- oe — 
an erm ur sucrose cen! or ‘. m 

CHER, Box 45, Philadelphia, Pa. a 


CATALOGUE of LANGENHEIM’S 


Tagic Lantern Pictures and Agpemins. Address 
W. LANGENHEIM, Philadelphia. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


See Advertisement on Page 831. 


MANHOOD and YOUTHFUL VIGOR 


Are regained by HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU. 














SOLD br att DRUGGISTS any PERFUMES. 
















































































